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AT NIAGARA. 


BY REV. ANSON G. CHESTER. 








In the May time, at Niagara, as a Sabbath morning 
broke, 

Full of glory, peace and beauty, from his dreams the 
sleeper woke. 

All was quiet, save the thunder that forever there 
prevails— 

That, throughout the gathering ages, never pauses, 
never fails. 

But the thunder of the torrent of a sudden died away, 

Just as if a spell of silence on the rampant waters | 





lay ; 

For a robin, at the casement, trilled its carol sweet | 
and strong, | 

And he heard the roar no longer—it was vanquishe | 
by the song. 

On thine ear the roar and tumult of the noisy world 
must fall, 

But a little song of love and trust will overcome it 
all. —America. | 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Senate, on Thursday, | 
May 23, voted not to postpone the License 
Woman Suffrage Bill by a vote of 20 to 17. | 
It was stated at a meeting of the Boston | 
Liquor Dealers’ Association on Wednesday 
evening that a ‘trade’ had been made 
between Senators in the liquor interest 
and several so-called Temperance Repub- 
lican Senators, whereby the former aban- 
doned their effort to increase the number 
of licenses on condition that the latter 
should vote against the Women’s License 
Suffrage Bill. This may account for cer- 
tain changes of votes, and will explain the 
vacillating action of the Senate on this 
important measure. The matter will now 
go to the House of Representatives. 


» el 


The Traveller is the only daily paper in | 





Boston that has frankly and heartily sup- | 
ported the women’s license suffrage bill. 
The Herald, Globe, Transcript, Post, and | 
Journal opposed it in leading editorials. 
——— —+o+ 

One of the professors at Cornell, Dr. 8S. 
B. Newbury, of the Chemistry Depart- | 
ment, has got into trouble because he has 
allowed his hostility to co-education to 
lead him into discourtesy and injustice to 
the college girls. He has refused several 
young women admission to the organic 
laboratory, though they were as well pre- | 
pared as the young men. One of the girls, 
4 Special student in chemistry, has gone to 
another college to continue her studies, 
and the students are very indignant. Prof. 
Newbury is so unpopular that he has sev- 
eral times been hissed in his class-room, a 
thing almost unheard of at Cornell before. 
So say the papers. If the facts are as re- 
Ported, the professor ought to be dis- 
missed. 





The police-matron bill has passed both 
houses of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Rhode Island has raised the age of pro- 
tection for girls from ten years to fourteen, 
and has made the minimum penalty five 
years’ imprisonment. The Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association petitioned to 
have the age made eighteen, and the mini- 
mum penalty ten years. They have got 
just half what they asked; but it is much 








better than nothing. 





The municipal woman suffrage bill, 


The Woman's Journal. | which passed the Michigan House of Rep- 


resentatives, 58 to 33, has been defeated in 
the Senate by a vote of 16 to 10. 


+++ 
~e+ 


Mrs. C. F. Livermore gave her lecture 
against woman suffrage in Representatives’ 
Hall, at Lansing, Mich., before the vote 





was taken on the municipal suffrage bill, | 


and did her mistaken best to hinder the 
granting of equal rights to women. There 
is something a little paradoxical about a 
woman’s going before the Legislature and 
making a public speech to prove that 
woman’s place is at home. But the re- 
monstrants against woman suffrage have 


not a very keen eye for paradoxes—of | 


which, indeed, their speeches and docu- 
ments largely consist. 





2+ 
e+ 


Gov. Luce, of Michigan, says he should | 
| with the views of the majority. Hencethe 


have signed the municipal woman suffrage 
bill if it had reached him. A change of 
four votes in the Senate would have car- 
ried the bill, which had passed the House 
by a large majority. Gov. Luce says he is 
not an advocate of woman suffrage. ‘*But,” 
he adds, “‘it seems to me that the suffrage 
movement is growing. Women will have 
it some day, so the experiment may as 
well be tried now as at any other time.” 
The District Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C., jlately voted to 





| offer the public schoo] pupils in the high- | 


est class two prizes, of ten and five dollars, 
for the best and second best compositions 
on woman suffrage. The superintendent, 
W. C. Powell, declined to let the pupils 
take advantage of the offer. The idea is a 
good one, and might be followed by local 
suffrage associations in places where the 
school authorities are less conservative. 
Or, if the teacher or superintendent is un- 
willing to bring the subject before the pu- 
pils as a class, the offer could be communi- 


| cated unofficially to the young people by 


the secretary of the suffrage association, 
and they could compete for the prize not 
as students but as individuals. 

———-- —-# eo —— 





The South is the most conservative sec- | : : : : 
| check the divorce evil by ceasing to mis- 


tion of the country on the woman ques- 
tion, but the ladies of two far Southern 
States are beginning to want to vote, at 


| least on some questions. The W.C.T. U.’s 
| of Mississippi and Louisiana held their 


State conventions recently. The Missis- 
sippi ladies in convention passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of school suffrage, and of 
making women eligible to school offices ; 
and the Louisiana ladies voted to ask the 
Legislature for both school and license 
suffrage. In each case, the request is 
coupled with an educational qualification. 
The Mississippi resolution read : 


Resolved, That we believe women should be 
given the liberty of franchise in elections for 


superintendents of education and school trustees, | 


but that to this franchise an educational test 


| should be attached. 


Resolved, That we petition the next Legisla- 
ture to make women eligible for office as superin- 
tendents of education and members of school 
boards. 


The Louisiana resolution was: 


Resolved, That inasmuch as the laws of Lou- 


isiana admit women to places on school boards, 


| we respectfully urge upon the appointing power 


the wisdom of their appointment to such posi- 
tions, as vacancies may occur and suitable per- 
sons may be found to fill such positions, as has 
been so acceptably done in the Parish of West 
Carroll. That we recommend to the Legislature 
such changes in the laws as will further extend 
the influence and usefulness of our sex, especially 
along the lines of ‘“‘home protection,’”’ and as 
tending to secure this end that (restricted by a 
proper educational qualification) women be made 
eligible to all positions provided for in the public 


| school laws of the State, and be allowed the right 


to vote upon the questions affecting public schools 
and prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
————— 





The women property-holders of New 
Orleans complain because they cannot 
vote at the special election for a paving 
and drainage tax. The Times-Democrat 


lature, and adds: 

If the women of the State who desire to 
participate in a tax or similar elections pre- 
sent the matter to the Legislature and 


show how universally the principle is now | 


recognized that those women who pay 
taxes should vote if they wish to at tax 
elections, we think that body would place 
Louisiana in the line with the rest of the 
world on this point. 


+ 
e+ 


Some instructive incidents are given in 
Our Message regarding the women’s work 
for the prohibitory amendment in Massa- 
chusetts. In Alford, the women were told 
they would look better at home over the 
wash-tub. In Holyoke, the liquor men 
put up the following printed sign in the 
ward-rooms: ‘‘Don’t let the women cast 
your vote for you.” In Worcester, the 
women wanted to place mottoes in horse- 








cars. Twice Mrs. Keith was refused ad- 
vertising space for which she offered the 
usual rates, and at last her request was 


| granted, the agent, a lineal descendant of 


the unjust judge, saying she was ‘ta d—— 
nuisance, and he couldn’t get rid of her.” 


| These are samples of the courtesies which 


women meet with in trying to exert their 
‘indirect influence.” 
—-—— -- -#oe 
Judge Waite, in the Chicago Law Times, 
has an interesting article in opposition to 


' the proposed amendment to the Federal 


constitution giving Congress power to make 
a uniform law of marriage and divorce. The 
point he makes which will have most weight 
with the advocates of a uniform law is 
this: The majority of the States now al- 
low a considerable latitude of divorce. If 
a uniform law were adopted for the whole 
country, it would have to be in accordance 


States which prefer stringent divorce laws 
would be compelled to discard them, and 
all would be reduced to the present level 
of the majority. Judge Waite appends to 
his article a very interesting summary of 
the divorce laws of the different States and 
Territories. 





~~ 
oo 


The Sioux Falls constitution, which has 
been adopted by a large majority by the 
voters of South Dakota, gives school suf- 
frage to women, and provides that an 
amendment granting women full suffrage 
shall be submitted to a vote of the men at 
the next election. 





++ 
e+ 


The New .York Independent is editorially 
a staunch friend of equal rights for women ; 
but it needs to look after its book-reviewer. 


| In a recent review of two works on di- 


vorce, he seems to take the ground that 
the only justifiable cause for divorce is 
adultery on the part of the wife—not adul- 
tery on the part of the husband. More- 
over, since the majority of our divorces are 
granted to women in consequence of the 
misconduct of husbands, he claims that it 
lies with women to check the divorce evil 
by ceasing to apply for divorce. We 
should say it rather lay with husbands to 


behave. 
—— — —-4 & oe __— 


An appeal was taken from the decision 
in Lady Sandhurst’s case, that women were 


ineligible to serve on County Councils in | 


England. The Court of Appeals has unani- 
mously confirmed the decision against the 
eligibility of women. ‘The judges decide 
that the act expressly enfranchising wem- 
en as electors has the effect, in the absence 
of any further statement, of disqualifying 
them as candidates. A telegram to the 
Boston Evening Post says: 

‘*This is another instance of a legal dic- 
tum to the effect that words in acts of 
Parliament implying man include women 
when disability or punishment is con- 
cerned, but exclude women when a privi- 
lege is conferred. ‘He’ means ‘she’ 
when the question is one of going to jail, 
but the’ means only ‘he’ when it is a 
question of going to the ballot-box.” 

Parliament will now be called upon to 
pass a bill making women eligible. 


—-——---*# @e-—-- 


The two other ladies, Miss Cobden, who 


was elected to the County Council, and 
Miss Cons, who was elected alderman, are 
left in rather a perplexing position. An 


election cannot be contested unless the de- 
feated candidate brings suit within a cer- 
tain time to recover the seat of which he 
has been deprived. Miss Cobden’s compet- 
itor believes in having women on the 
board, and voluntarily refrained from 
bringing suit against her; and the time 
within which he could legally do so has 
expired. Neither has any adverse claim 
been brought against MissCons. Perhaps 


| a new election will have to be ordered. 


advises the women to appeal to the Legis- | Meanwhile, Miss Cobden and Miss Cons 


will retain their positions. The London 


County Council has passed a resolution by | 
| those who wished to drag others down to 
| their own level. 


a vote of two to one, in favor of allowing 
women to serve, and a committee is being 


formed to indemnify Miss Cobden and Miss | 


Cons against any possible consequences of 
retaining their seats. 
oo 

An article in the latest edition of the 
American supplement of the Encyclopzdia 
Britannica on ‘*The Position of Women in 
America,” is from the pen of Miss Kate 
Stephens, of Cambridge, Mass. Many 
friends of the woman’s movement at home 
and abroad will -feel interested and in- 


| formed by this article, which is candid 


and perspicuous though brief. This edition 
is the first to recognize the woman’s move- 
ment by giving it separate treatment. 








LICENSE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


The woman’s license suffrage bill came 
up for engrossment in the Massachusetts 
Senate on Thursday afternoon, May 16, by 
special assignment, having been post- 
poned by the anti-temperance and anti- 
suffrage forces in the hope of securing its 
defeat. Special efforts were made against 
it by the Journal, Herald and Transcript in 
the interest of the saloons, and several 
senators who voted for it last year were 
induced to vote against it. Among these 
were Gunn, of Suffolk, and Tucker, of 
Middlesex. There was an effort by the 
opponents of the measure to talk against 
time and catch a vote when they could 
count a majority. The attempt failed, 
however, although the motion to refer to 
the next Legislature lacked only a vote of 
success. President Hartwell had to break 
the tie, the vote being 18 to 17. 


When the bill came up for engrossment 
Mr. Kingsley, of Middlesex, said that 
when he said he favored this bill as a tem- 
perance measure, he meant just what he 
said, notwithstanding the cries of ‘*‘woman 
suftrage” from the opponents. He read a 
resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Brewers at Chicago in 1881, that 
the ballot in the hands of women was the 
last hope of the Prohibitionists. He de- 
nied that the Catholic clergy were opposed 
to this measure, and said that Frs. Kiley 
and Sculiy both told him they hoped it 
would pass. 

Mr. Pilsbury, of Suffolk, renewed his 
motion, made at the former stage, that the 
bill be referred to the next General Court. 

Mr. Gleason, of Plymouth, said that the 
eyes of the yoo were upon the Senate, 
and he hoped that the measure would be 
decided as men should decide it, and that 
senators would not shirk their duty by re- 
ferring it to the next General Court. He 
called for the yeas and nays on that ques- 
tion. Asa Republican he believed the bill 
was just and right, and one expedient to 
pass. 

Mr. Pilsbury did not believe women 
practical in politics, and he was opposed 
to the bill as a movement in the line of 
woman suffrage. 

Mr. Kingsley said the W. C. T. U. 
were divided on the question of woman 
suffrage, but they were not divided on this 
question, which they all considered a tem- 
perance measure. 

The motion to refer to the next Legisla- 
ture prevailed—16to12. Mm Evans asked 
for the yeas and nays. The motion was 
then lost—18 to 19—including a pair, the 
president voting no: 

Yeas—Messrs. Collins, Cook of Bristol, Cros- 
by, E. J. Donovan, James Donovan, Gunn, Ha- 
thorne, Howard, Howe, Hunt, O'Sullivan, Pils- 
bury, Sprague, Stevens uf Norfolk, Symonds, 
Tucker, Wheelock—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Baker, Campbell, Clark, Cook 
of Essex, Davenport, Dwinell, Evans, Fisk, 
Gleason, Harlow, Hartwell, Kingsley, Messinger, 
Parker, Palmer, Pike, Stevens of Hampshire, 
Whitney—18. 

Parrs—Messrs. Gibson (yes) ; Metcalf (no). 


Mr. Sprague, of Suffolk, then spoke 
against the bill, which he believed was not 
in the interest of temperance, but a woman 
suffrage measure, pureand simple. Ama- 
jority of the Republican party was opposed 
to the measure, and a majority of the Demo- 
cratic party ; a majority of the women of 
the State and a majority of the whole peo- 
ple was against it, and had so declared by 
their vote on the constitutional amend- 
ment. He did not believe that the bill 
would operate favorably in the cause of 
temperance, and he feared also that it 
would bring out a class in our large cities 


| which would operate unfavorably in the 


selection of members of the school com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kingsley favored the bill as good 
policy. Ile said this asa Republican. He 
didn’t expect any Democrats to vote for 
it. He didn’t expect the Democrats to vote 
for any temperance measure. ‘They never 
did and never will. 

Mr. Symonds, of Essex, knew of no 
woman in his circle of acquaintance who 
desired to vote on this question, and said 
this was an attempt of the few to force the 
many to do what they do not want to do. 
He claimed that all the brothels of Boston 


| would be emptied at the polls if this bill 


passes, and the respectable women will be 
forced in self-defence to mingle with the 
outcasts of society. Woman ought not to 
be dragged down into the slums of poli- 
tics from the height where she belongs 
and where to-day she is. [Hisses in the 
gallery.] Mr. Symonds said he had heard 
that sound before, and it always came from 


Mr. Gleason contended that no woman 
had ever felt that she had been debased, 


demoralized or degraded by voting for the | 
| school committee. 


Mr. Symonds said his proposition was 
not what had been, but what would be, 
under license suffrage. 

Mr. Gleason knew of no other way of 
judging the future than by the past, and 
proceeded to speak of the elevating influ- 
ence already shown in political gatherings 
where women took part. 

Mr. Sprague was glad that the gentle- 
man had spoken upon this question as a 
political measure. As to what has been 
said about the elevating influence of wom- 
en, it had been shown here to-day that 
some of these women are deficient in de- 

(Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN , 


Dr. L. ANNA BALLARD was elected 
president of the Lansing (Mich.) Medical 
Society at its seventh annual meeting, held 
last week. Dr. Ballard has been the sec- 
retary of the society ever since its organi- 
zation in 1882. 


Mary B. Cay spoke by invitation, May 
16, to the senior law class of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan upon the ‘“‘Common-Law 
and Constitutional Right of Women to 
vote.”” A good audience was present, and 
it was also an appreciative one. 

Mrs. S.S. FEssENDEN, superintendent of 
Franchise for the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U., has gone to Pennsylvania to work for 
the amendment. She is an exceptionally 
eloquent, dignified and impressive speaker, 
and her words are sure to carry weight. 

MLLE. LOUISE ABBEMA, whose exhibi- 
tion of paintings is attracting attention in 
Paris, has invented a jixatif, by which the 
pastel is rendered endurable. She is said 
to be the first artist who has been able to 
utilize the fleeting medium for fan-paint- 
ing. 

Mrs. MEAD, of California, prefers plow- 
ing to housework, so last fall she hireda 
girl to do the indoors work, while she her- 
self took charge of a four-horse plow. She 
and her husband between them put in 290 
acres of wheat, and they are mutually de- 
lighted with the experiment. 

QUEEN MARGHERITA of Italy has suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the manufacture 
of Burano lace. This industry had almost 
died out. The queen found an old woman 
who knew the stitch, and had her teach a 
number of young women. The result is 
that Burano lace has again become a source 
of large revenue to the people of Burano. 

Miss CORINNE M. ROCKWELL is an ex- 
ceptionally proficient pupil at the Woman’s 
School of Design in Philadelphia. She 
had four pictures at the Spring exhibition. 
It is an honor to a student to have even 
one picture selected. Miss Rockwell is 
barely eighteen, but has been for several 
years an acceptable contributor to the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Mrs. EMMA J. PREBLE, of Gardiner, 
Me., upon the death of her husband, seven 
years ago, assumed the management of his 
business, that of a marble and granite cut- 
ter, and her trade has steadily increased 
ever since. She now has in her employ 
eight men on marble and granite work. 
She employs no agents, but gives her per- 
sonal attention to the business. 


Mrs. JESSIE 8S. BALL has been appointed 
city treasurer of Osceola, Mo., by Mayor 
Johnson, for a third term. The St. Clair 
County Republican says: **Mrs. Ball has 
made a good officer for two terms past, 
and her appointment for a third term will 
meet the approval of every one in Osceola. 
So far as we are informed, Mrs. Ball has 
the honor of being the only lady in the 
State of Missouri holding a municipal 
office.” 

Mrs. W. B. GAMBLE, wife of the deputy 
sheriff at Akron, O., has just prevented the 
escape of all the prisoners in the county 


jail. They had suceeeded in unlocking the 
heavy corridor door, and were preparing 
to batter down the guard-door, composed 
of light iron bars. Mrs. Gamble, the only 
grown person in the front part of the jail, 
seized a revolver, and cried: **The first 
that touches this door is a dead man.” She 
held them at bay till the arrival of the 
sheriff, whom Mrs. Gamble’s daughtey 


had summoned by telephone. 


KERSCHBAUMER, M. D., of 
Salzburg, lately lectured in Vienna on 
medicine as a profession for women. The 
assembly-room of the Industrial Union 
was filled to overflowing by an audience of 
at least a ‘thousand persons, two-thirds of 
whom were ladies, whilst doctors and 
medical students lined the walls and filled 
every corner. Among those present were 
Prof. von Schrétter and other specialists, 
besides some of the directors of the Vienna 
hospitals. 

Mrs. L. B. KELLOGG, of Emporia,,Kan., 
whose appointment as her husband’s as- 
sistant in the attorney-general’s office has 
been so widely noted by the papers, bears 
her honors very modestly. In a recentin 
terview, she said: ‘**Don’t write me down 
as assistant attorney-general; there is no 
such office. Iamonly chief clerk and con- 
fidential adviser, and I have been the latter 
for years.” Mrs. Kellogg was admitted to 
the bar eight years ago, and has recently 
been elected president of the Kansas Social 
Science Club, which will meet in Wichita 
in November. 
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LICENSE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


[Concladed from First Page.) 
cency and dignity, and the same thing had | 
been seen here before, although he was | 
happy to say that such occurrences were | 


Mr: Crosby, of Berkshire, objected to 
the bill, which he characterized as a suf- 
e measure, and which was not asked 
for except by professional woman suffra- 
gists. Mr. Crosby read a Journal editorial 
to show that this was not a party measure. 
Mr. Palmer, of Middlesex, asked Mr. 
Crosby how much he supposed the Journal 
was paid to insert that editorial. 

Mr. Crosby was surprised that the gen- 
tleman should make such an insinuation | 
against so respectable and so loyal a Re- 
publican paper as the Boston Journal. 

Mr. Gunn, of Suffolk, arose to say that 
the hissing from the gallery was ‘‘not by 
a lady, but by a gentleman.” R 

Mr. Kingsley congratulated Mr. Crosby 
upon the opportunity that had been given 
him 


of quoting Democratic doctrine from | 


a Republican paper. 

Mr. Hathorne, of Suffolk, did not under- 
stand that, as a Republican, he was called 
upon to vote for a woman suffrage meas- 
ure, not because he did not think women 
entitled to all the rights enjoyed by men, 
but because all the women of his acquaint- 
ance were opposed to having the suffrage 
forced upon them. 

The bill was passed to be engrossed—1l4 
to 13. 

Mr. Svmonds called for the yeas and 
nays. They were ordered, and the votes, 
including pairs, stood 19 to 15, as follows: 


Yreas—Messrs. Baker, Clark, Cook of Essex, 
Davenport, Dwinell, Evans, Fisk, Gleason, Har- 
low, Kingsley, Messinger, Palmer, Parker, Pike, 
Wheelock, Whitney—16. 

Nays—Messrs. Collins, Crosby, E. J. Dono- 
van, James Donovan, Gunn, Hathorne, Howard, 
Hunt, O'Sullivan, Pilsbury, Sprague, Symonds 
Parrs—Messrs. Campbell, Stevens of Hamp- 
aa te Metcalf (yes) ; Tucker, Howe, Gibson (no) 


On Friday, May 17, Mr. Pilsbury, of Suf- 
folk, moved to reconsider the vote of the 


from Western colleges, a trifle over 36 per 


cent. It would thas appear that while 
the section in Which the college stands 
does decidedly ‘wiect the marriage rate, 
there is no material differené® “between 
New York and New England in this re- 
spect, and that the superior age of Vassar 
aloné made the total marriage rate higher 
for New York. As 556 of the whole 748 
live in New England and the Middle 
States, it isevident that the lower marriage 
rate here far overbalances the higher rate 
of the West in estimating for the whole 
Alumne Association. 

But besides the age and the locality of 
the college, a third important considera- 
tion comes in, whether the college is co- 
-educational or not. The women grad- 
uates of the West are all from co-educa- 
tional colleges; those of New York and 
New England chiefly from female colleges. 


| It has often been said that this question of 


| pushed further, and investigation made | 


college women and marriage should be 


how co-education affected the matter. ‘This 
register affords very satisfactory data for 
doing so. We began the inquiry with some 
impression that, in spire of the larger facil- 


| ities for getting engaged at a co-education- 


day previous on the question of engross- , 


ment, announcing his intention, if the en- 
grossment was reconsidered, to again move 
to refer the subject to the next Legisla- 


al college, it would appear that more girls 
from female colleges turned to marriage. 
In fact, however, of 505 women from 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, a trifle over 
24 per cent. are married, while of 243 wom- 
en from the 11 co-educational colleges 
nearly 34 per cent. are married—a result 
which shows that the separate system in 
the three great girls’ colleges had decided 
influence in lowering the marriage rate. 
To make this clearer: Smith and Welles- 
ley, the girls’ colleges of Massachusetts, 
show marriage rates of 12.4 per cent. and 
18.7 respectively; the three co-educational 
institutions of New England (Boston Uni- 
versity, Institute of ‘Technology, and Wes- 


| leyan) nearly 44.9 per cent.—and this with 


ture, On motion of Senator Gleason, of 
Plymouth, the motion to reconsider was | 


laid upon the table. The effect of this was 
to postpone final action until some day of 
the present week. Later particulars will be 
found in another column. H. B. B. 


nO — 


CO-EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE, 


no great difference in age. Vassar, again, 
has a marriage rate of 32.2 per cent., while 
Cornell and Syracuse show only a trifle 
over 26 per cent.—an apparent reversal of 
the distinction, accounted for by the fact 
that Vassar graduates date back to 1867, 


| while those from the two universities are 


six or eight years younger. ‘The Western 


| colleges, all of which are co-educational, 


The register of 1889 of the Association | 


of Collegiate Alumnz is at hand, record- 


ing 748 members, graduates of the four- , 
teen leading female and co-educational | 


colleges. 


Five hundred and five of these | 


are from the three female colleges, Vassar, | 
| 


Smith and Wellesley; the other 243 from 
co-educational colleges. We made some 


estimates a year ago of the marriage rate | 


among these alumni, using the basis of 
the 659 names at that date reported, re- 
marking that the estimates were merely a 
tentative contribution toward statistics of 
the subject, as the basis of calculation was 
small. This year the number enrolled is 


show a marriage rate of 43 per cent.—this 
again, of course, affected by the age of 
Oberlin. Toeliminate the question of age, 
we have made a comparison of the colleges 
of the two systems and the three sections 
for the last eight years: which shows that 
of the graduates of this period from female 
colleges in New England nearly 11 per 
cent. are married, and from co-educational 
colleges in New England 26 per cent. ; from 
the female college of New York, 15.1 per 


| cent., and from the co-educational colleges, 


larger by about 13 per cent., making it | 


worth while to revise our figures to the | 


We still find about 27 per educational colleges; second, for the age 


larger number. 
cent. of the total number married—27 1-2 
per cent. on the present estimate against 
something under 27 per cent. on the form- 
er one, too small a difference to signify 
anything—though as the disproportion in 
numbers between the latest classes and the 
older ones diminishes, we should expect 
to see the proportion of married women 
increase. The percentage married when 
three years out of college and presumably 
twenty-five years old, and when eight 


years out, presumably thirty years old, | 
are 32.4 and 40.7—a sligbt fractional in- | 


crease over the per cent. estimated on 
smaller figures a year ago. 

We noted last year that the large pro- 
portion of New England women among 
these college graduates had a distinct 
effect on their marriage rate. We have 
had the curiosity to find out how much, 
according to the recent register. Of the 


whole 748 enrolled, 327 are from the five | 


New England colleges, a large enough 
‘number to modify the percentage mate- 
rially; 17.7 per cent. of these New Eng- 
land women are married; 31.8 per cent. 
of the alumnz (321 in number) of the 
three New York colleges, and 43 per cent. 
of the 107 women from the six Western 
colleges. These figures speak for them- 
selves, but it is fair to modify them by 
remembering that the proportion of wom- 
en of mature age from Oberlin and Vassar 
is greater than from any of the colleges of 
New England; ‘77 is the earliest date of 
graduation—so far as this register shows— 
of any woman in New England, while 
Vassar enrolls graduates as far back as 67, 
and Oberlin even as far back as °47. No 
fair comparison can be made between 
the sections until the colleges of both are 
a generation old. To attempt some rough 
elimination of the confusing factor, how- 
ever: of 257 graduates from the New Eng- 
land colleges since 1880 (a period through 
‘the whole of which all the fourteen col- 
leges have been sending out graduates) 
14.4 per cent. are married; of 133 from the 
New York colleges, 13.5 per cent.; of 71 


17.6 percent. ; from the co-educational col- 
leges of the West, 36 percent. It would 
be impossible for figures to be clearer than 
these. Nothing can be plainer than that 
in trying to find what effect college educa- 
tion has on marriage, we must allow, first, 
for the difference between female and co- 


of graduates; and third, for the section of 
the country. Nothing can be plainer, if 


| our figures are large enough to base con- 


clusions on, than that separate education 
of women between 18 and 22 years old is 
likely to lessen the marriage rate; that in 
any event college women marry somewhat 
late, rarely before 25, and not infrequently 


| at 35 or older; and that college women (as 


doubtless other women) in New York and 
New England marry less than in the West. 
The figures are perfectly constant in these 
indications. A little table will show the 


| comparison between the sections, and the 


| 
| 


co-educational and separate systems, more 
clearly. To make it fair, we must limit it 
to the last eight years, thus confining it to 
the youngest graduates ; this makes all the 
per cents., to judge from Oberlin and Vas- 
sar, something less than half what they 


| would be if middle-aged women were in- 





cluded. 
Per cent. 
New England female colleges, last 
Cight ClaSseS...sessececeees e -00c0 1l 
New England co-educational colleges, 
last eight ClasseS....e.seecesceees 26 
New York female colleges, last eight 
C1ASSES. coceee *?*°** eee cccccccsccs 15 
New York co-educational colleges, last 
Cight ClASSCS .ecesecececceesceces 
Western (all co-educational) colleges, 
last eight classeS....e.secesescess 36 


—Overland Monthly. 
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SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION IN SHARON. 
SHARON, May 18, 1889. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An interesting discussion was held here, 
April 29th, before the Unity Club, upon 
the subject of “Equal Suffrage for Wom- 
en.’ It was presented in the form of a 
hearing before a higher court upon a 
bill—The Women vs. the Male Citizens of 
Massachusetts—which had been appealed. 
Counsel, with associates, appeared on 





either side, testimony from three ladies 
(one opposed) was introduced, and after 
the charge by the judge (Rev. Geo.. W. 
Cooke). the jury, composed of men and 
women in order to secure justice, rendered 





a verdict in favor of the plaintiffs. The long lain inert for want of a suitable re- 


counsel for the defendants admitted the 
serious condition of affairs under the com- 


agent. There will be no lack of work for 
these people. ‘The influence of the new 


mon law as applying to women, but | kind of home lifé introduced among them 
claimed that the same had been greatly im- | 


proved ; that men were the natural protec- | 


tors of women; that society would be all 
broken up if women should vote ; that suf- 


frage was only a privilege which men had | 


the charge of regulating, etc. 

The finest argument offered was by a 
lady on the plaintiff's side, Mrs. J. A. Bour- 
nan, who addressed the jury for fifteen 


| minutes without notes, taking the palm 








from the counsel in that respect. The ease 

occupied the Court two hours, and will 

probably set the community to thinking 

upon this all-important topic. G. K. 
*¢- " 


A CHICAGO TOYNBEE HALL. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MAy 5, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is so much in Chicago out of 
which to find material for letters on topics 
of interest to women, that one hesitates and 
deliberates upon a choice of subject. The 
Women’s Club alone, with its 450 earnest 


| dinate demands of society, and in whom it | 


workingwomen, touching civilization at | 


so many points, is an unfailing source of 
interesting information about what women 
are doing. 
more interesting topic presents itself—not 
about ‘“‘what women are doing” in the 
larger and more collective sense, but about 
what two women are doing who have be- 
come thoroughly infected with the con- 
tagion of doing good while investigating, 
last year, the work of the Universities’ Set- 
tlement in East London. 


But at the present time a far | 


will be one of the agents in making them 
“want wants.” One of its chief aims will 
be to make it also a retreat for other 
young women, who need rest and change, 
or who desire a safe refuge from the inor- 


is believed that a glimpse of the reverse 
side of life, of the poverty and struggles 
of half the people, will beget a broader 
philanthropy and a tenderer sympathy, 
and leave less time and inclination for in- 
trospection, for selfish ambition, or for 
real or fancied invalidism. 

These young ladies intend to wield a 
two-edged sword against “‘apathy, igno- 
rance, isolation and selfishness in the 
masses, which are the powers of resistance 
to be vanquished before by any chance a 
self-governed people can become a well- 
governed people.” Whoever has caught a 
single glimpse of the Golgotha of poverty, 
and has turned away with the memory of 
the vision lashing him into a ceaseless 
desire to rush to the rescue of humanity, 
can safely be trusted with the details of a 
work so solemnly and so heartily espoused. 

Such workers are Miss Addams and Miss 
Starr. No one need predict a failure 


| based upon any less cause than failure of 


| without asking money. 


life. And they undertake this enterprise 


But be assured 


, Chicago will come to their rescue gener- 


London has its Toynbee Hall, with uni- | 
versity men as residents; but Chicago is 
to have a similar work projected and car- | 
ried on by women, and women of rare cul- | 


ture and refinement as well as of rare 
grace and personal attraction. To them it 
means something -to forego the fascina- 
tions of fashionable society life, for which 
they are remarkably well adapted. The 
moving spiritin this novel philanthropy is 
Miss Addams (and you will please forbid 
your proof-reader’s correcting my orthog- 
raphy of the name). 
still quite young enough to make her 
choice of such a life-work, with all the 
sacrifices which it involves, a seven days’ 
wonder to all who know her. 
dent to every one that she goes into the 
work from no desire for notoriety, for she 
is the physical expression of modest sim- 
plicity itself; nor as an employment for 
remuneration, for she gives not only her 
time but generously of her means, of 
which she possesses sufficient to place her 
beyond the need of remunerative occupa- 
tion, and to enable her to indulge her re- 
fined tastes in the many ways most attrac- 
tive to young ladies of culture. 
dams’ rarest attraction—although possess- 
ing a generous share of physical beauty— 
is her wonderful spirituality. One can- 
not spend much time in her presence with- 
out wondering by what processes she has 
attained to such remarkable growth of 
soul; how she has at so early a period of 
life grown ‘‘out of her little self into her 
larger self,” as Prof. Harris puts it. 

Her associate is Miss Ellen Starr, a niece 
of Miss Eliza Starr, the artist. More per- 
fect counterparts could scarcely be im- 
agined. Miss Starr supplements Miss Ad- 
dams completely. She is full of vivacity, 
a rare conversationalist, and one who 
never loses sight of the humorous side of 
things. 


ously, that the work may lack nothing in 

its power and efficacy through lack of 

funds to secure its greatest measure of 

success. LEILA G. BEDELL. 
*o+ 


IOWA WOMEN NON-PARTISAN. 
O8AGE, IA., May 16, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 
I am glad to note th late issues of the 
JOURNAL pleas for tion-partisati work. I 








| feel sure, if a full, unblassed opinion were 


She is a young lady, | 


It is evi- | 


Miss Ad- | 


| 
| 


| 


She is a great favorite in society, | 


with young and old, men and women. | 
Petite, graceful, brilliant, even to spark- | 
ling, she adds to the combination what | 


could by no means be left out. 


house in the nineteenth ward (the worst | 


in the city, in the sense of what is forcibly 
described as ‘‘tough”), and they propose 
to live there, to know the most wretched 
phases of poverty from actual contact; 
to study the needs of these people, and 
then to devise means for their elevation. 

One recalls an expression of Mrs. Har- 
per, once made upon the platform when 
speaking on the ‘“‘Needs of the Colored 
People;” she said “they want wants.” 
And so with some classes of the poor; 
they are so hopelessly degraded by pover- 
ty that they ‘“‘want wants ;” they need as- 
pirations. 

The work which these brave young 
ladies have undertaken looks like a 
Herculean task. But they have deter- 
mined to answer affirmatively with all 
their powers, physical and spiritual, the 
question which is ringing in many of our 
ears, ‘‘AmImy brother’s keeper?” It is 
no time for us to interpose any objections 
as to its expediency, its propriety, its safe- 
ty. There are no lions in the way of any 
such work, which cannot readily be sub- 
dued by the power of an earnest soul. 

What they will do will not bear any 
proportion to what they will be; to the 
quiet influence which will spread itself on 
both sides of the social line, acting as a 
chemical force to bring about some sort of 
union between two elements, having some 
affinity for each other, but which have 


secured from all members, there would be 
a majority in favor of keeping our women 
from all entangling alliances. 

In Iowa, where we have steadily refused 
to be drawn away from our real work for 
temperance by any partisan hue and cry, 
we have done as much and perhaps more 
than any other State for prohibition. We 
know that here prohibition does prohibit. 
Of course, in the large river towns the 
law is sometimes evaded, but every day 
the meshes are closing around liquor- 
dealers, and their business is becoming 
more and more unprofitable. If we had 
woman suffrage, the enforcement of the 
law would be still better. This we hope 
to have in the near future. The work in 
behalf of temperance through the W. C. 
T. U. has been a great educator in making 
women who had never felt the need of the 
ballot in their own lives, see how much 
they need it for others. Amy T. Mace 
says in a late JOURNAL that insisting on 
doing partisan work is driving out and 
keeping out good workers. This is true. 
If that course was insisted on in Iowa, it 
would drive out three-fourths of the best 
workers for reforms. We do not propose 


| so to lose ten years of solid, hard work. 


Until last year, in this State, ever since the 
‘“prohibitory amendment” was voted on, 
the Democrats have had a plank in their 
platform denouncing all ‘sumptuary 
laws,” as they call prohibitory legislation. 
The Republicans of this State have en- 
dorsed prohibition, and have voted more 
and more stringent measures to enforce 
the law. Gov. Larrabee has thrown all the 
weight of his official position in favor of 
making the law respected. In the face of 


| all this, do you wonder that in Iowa the 
Now these young ladies have taken a | 








W. C. T. U. does not go for the third party, 
when to do so would throw the power into 
the hands of those who are confessedly 
against temperance legislation? I do not 
say that all, or nearly all, Democrats are 
individually against such legislation. 
Many help enforce the law. Still, our 
main strength comes from the Republi- 
cans, and while we do not endorse them as 
a party, very many of us as individuals 
feel that it would be a sad day for temper- 
ance in Iowa were they to be defeated. 
Living in the town in Iowa which was 
the first to enact local prohibition thirteen 
years ago, and knowing that it was through 
the W. C. T. U. that this was done, with- 
out any partisan work whatever, I feel 
that work on a more extended plan might 
be done in the same way. About forty 
women went to the polls in this town and 
worked for the temperance candidates. 
We did not ask any man to what party he 
belonged, but we asked him to vote ‘no 
license,” and the most respectable of both 
parties did so. Thank God, since that day 
no one has legally sold a drop of liquor as 
a beverage in Osage. In that early day 
many of our members were strong anti- 
suffragists. Yet it was amusing to see how 
complacent they were over the victory 
gained by our women going to the polls, 
never realizing how much more pleasant 
it would have been to have dropped a slip 
of paper in the box and then gone quietly 
home, than to stay there from 9 A. M. til 








9P.M. All are egg but two 
and we live in hopes of them. : 

L never feel like losing a letter to the 
JOURNAL without saying what every one 
knows—that it is the best woman’s paper 
in the world. The book reviews are wort! 
the price of it. 0. 8. TaLcorr, 

Superintendent of Franchise Fourth Congres. 
sional District Iowa W. C. T. U. 


CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK AND FLOWER 
MISSION, . 


No time is better than the présént to re. 
mind people that “The Country Week” 
und ‘Flower Mission” will soon begin ac. 
tive work again. ‘These charities are so 
well-known that only a few words are nec. 
essary to describe them. ‘The Country 
Week” is a branch of the benevolent work 
of the Young Men's Christian Union; and 
the coming season will make its fifteenth. 
Its object is to give to needy and worthy 
children, often with their mothers, a ya- 
cation of a week or ten days in a country 
home. Life on a farm for only a little 
while means everything to these poor 
children. They learn what it is to live as 
others live, and they appreciate in some 
degree what nature really is. They soon 
get well and strong; their minds become 
more active and their morals more posi- 
tive. Having thus been awakened, they 
go back to the city and their influence js 
soon felt. The home is made clean and 
bright, and all things go better for 
this little snatch of vacation. ‘The Flow- 
er Mission” has for twenty seasons been 
an active charity. During five months in 
the year flowers are distributed to the 
sick and infirm poor in the city. Some 
are sent to workshops and factories, any- 
where to do good. These flowers give an 
endless amount of pleasure, 

“The Country Week” gave a short vaca- 
tion to over 3,000 children last summer, 
and the Flower Mission twice a week @is- 
tributed all the flowers it could get. Both 
could do twice as much work with twice 
as much material. All those who have 
money or flowers should aid these wor- 
thy charities. M. M. WHITTEMORE. 


0 OO 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN PARIS. 


Miss Morilla M. Norton, a young cousin 
of Frances Willard, who is studying in 
Paris, writes in a private letter : 


I have been trying all winter, in a mild 
way, to find out something about the 
Woman's Congress, of which you spoke to 
me last fall. About a week ago I had 
tickets given me to a lecture upon ‘I'he 
Rights of Women.” I suspected at once 
that it must have something to do with the 
Congress, and last evening found I was 
correct. The lecture was given in a pub- 
lic building, Place au Panthéon. There 
were about four hundred present. The 
president of the association, Député Col- 
favyru, made a good, short speech, and 
then followed the speaker of the evening, 
M. Léon Giraud. What he had to say was 
very carefully prepared, and he spoke for 
an hour without exhausting his ideas or 
his audience. His views seemed fully as 
advanced as those of the woman's rights 
advocates in our own land. He spoke of 
the abuses of the law; again, of the dan- 
gers to France arising from the decrease 
in her population. It seems that while the 
number of children born of parents mar- 
ried is decreasing, the number of those 
born of parents unmarried is increasing. 
‘This can only be avoided by protecting, by 
law, the mother. He brought up the ques- 
tion of unequal wages and consequent 
longer days of working girls, spoke of the 
opening of all doors to women as the only 
way of solving the question of the profes- 
sions already too crowded with women, as 
teaching, etc. One of the best points he 
made was inregard to women lawyers (he 
is a lawyer himself). It was this: Just as 
no one can so understand the physical 
needs of woman as woman, and checefore 
the need of women physicians, so.no one 
can as well understand the mental and 
moral needs of women, and therefore the 
need of women lawyers to take care of the 
law-suits of their sex. 

This meeting was simply an announce- 
ment of the Congress that is to be next 
summer, date not yet decided upon. On the 

aper given to me I see only the name of 
iss Blackwell whom I recognize as from 
America. 

The Congress will have four great top- 
ics: 1, Section Historique ; 2, Section Econ- 
omique; 3, Section De Morale; 4, Section 
De Legislation. It promises to be very in- 
teresting. 
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LITERARY NOTIOES. 


PRISONERS OF PovERTY ABROAD. 
Campbell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00. 


If society ever outgrows the injustice 
and cruelty of its present conditions, the 
reform will be the work of women. Mrs. 
Campbell’s painful but interesting  narra- 
tive of fifteen months’ observation of labor- 
ing women’s condition abroad deals. direct- 
ly with the workers in all the ninety trades 
open to women in London, Paris, Rome 
and Berlin. Everywhere she finds. the 
same bitter struggle against penury; the 
same excessive and ruinous competition of 
women with each other for employment, 
the same ‘‘sweating” system by extortion- 
ate employers. ‘The larger range of .em- 
ployment open to women in the old world 
seems an obstacle rather than an opportu- 
nity. Men are drafted into the armies, 
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rything to these poor 
arn what it is to live as 
hey appreciate in some 
re really is. They soon 
g; their minds become 
their morals more posi- 
8 been awakened, they 
y and their influence js 
ome is made clean and 
things go better for 
f vacation. ‘The Flow- 
or twenty seasons been 
During five months in 
are distributed to the 
oor in the city. Some 
ops and factories, any- 
These flowers give an 
pleasure, 
yeek”’ gave a short vaca- 
) children last summer, 
ission twice a week dis- 
wers it could get. Both 
much work with twice 
All those who have 
should aid these wor- 
M. M. WHITTEMORE. 
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Norton, a young cousin 
‘d, who is studying in 
private letter : 


ing all winter, in a mild 
something about the 
3, of which you spoke to 
out a week ago I had 
to a lecture upon ‘I'he 
-” I suspected at once 
omething to do with the 
t evening found I was 
ure was given in a pub- 
e au Panthéon. There 
hundred present. The 
ssociation, Député Col- 
0d, short speech, and 
speaker of the evening, 
What he had to say was 
pared, and he spoke for 
exhausting his ideas or 
views seemed fully as 
of the woman's rights 
wn land. He spoke of 
law; again, of the dan- 
sing from the decrease 
It seems that while the 
n born of parents mar- 
+, the number of those 
inmarried is increasing. 
voided by protecting, by 
He brought up the ques- 
wages and consequent 
‘king girls, spoke of the 
*s to women as the only 
} question of the profes- 
rowded with women, as 
e of the best points he 
1 to women lawyers (he 
f). It wasthis: Just as 
nderstand the physical 
$s woman, and therefore 
1 physicians, so. no one 
rstand the mental and 
ymen, and therefore the 
vyers to take care of the 
ex. 
as simply an announce- 
ress that is to be next 
et decided upon. On the 
I see only the name of 
om I recognize as from 


ill have four great top- 
orique ; 2, Section Econ- 
1 De Morale; 4, Section 
t promises to be very in- 
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1889. 





RTY ABROAD. 
: Roberts Brothers. 


outgrows the injustice 
present conditions, the 
work of women. Mrs. 
| but interesting narra- 
hs’ observation of labor- 
tion abroad deals. direct- 
's in all the ninety trades 
1 London, Paris, Rome 
ywhere she finds. the 
‘le against penury; the 
i ruinous competition of 
other for employment, 
gy”? system by extortion- 
he larger range of .em- 
women in the old world 
rather than an opportu- 
rafted into the armies, 
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and drawn away by pursuits in foreign 
jands. In every manufacturing town 
women are the chief workers, under con- 
ditions which include every form of the 
sha privation. Mrs. Campbell evi- 
dently sees no direct remedy for this uni- 
and hg evil of <a Rate oes 
underpay of women. But, in calling 
omouen to the sorrowful facts, she is pre- 
g the way for reformation, by creat- 
a more humane and enlightened public 
sentiment in behalf of women workers. 
H. B. B. 
Wir anv Wispom or Sipney Smitu. A Se- 
lection of the most Memorable Passages in his 

Writings and Conversations. New York and 

London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Sold by 

W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston. Price, #1. 

This pretty pocket volume, in its paste- 
poard case, is a succession of lively, bril- 
liant, pointed passages from the greatest 
English wit and philosopher of the cen- 
tury. Nothing can be better for a vade 
mecum or travelling companion. On a 





railroad train, on the piazza of a summer | 
hotel, under the shade of a tree in the quiet | 


hours of a summer vacation, this little vol- | 


ume would be like the conversation of an 
intelligent friend. It is better than a whole 
circulating library of trashy novels. Here 
is Smith’s account of the origin of the 
Edinburgh Review: **In 1802, towards the 
end of my residence in Edinburgh, Brough- 
am, Jeffrey and myself happened to meet 
in the eighth or ninth story or flat in Bue- 
cleugh Place, the then clevated residence 
of Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we should 
set up a review. This was acceded to with 
acclamation. ‘The motto I proposed for 
the review was *Tenuit Musam meditamur 
avena.’ ‘We cultivate literature on a lit- 
tle oatmeal.’ But this was too near the 
truth to be admitted ; so we took our pres- 
ent grave motto from Publius Syrus, of 
whom none of us had, 1 am sure, read a 
single line; and so began what has since 
turned out a very important and able jour- 
nal.” ‘here are several hundred short 
passages, as amusing and instructive, ad- 
mirably adapted for reading aloud to 
travelling friends, or for one’s own quiet 
perusal. H. B. B. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE IN DELIBERATIVE 
Bopizes. By George Glover Crocker. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1889, Price, 75 cents. For sale by W. B. 
Clark & Co., Boston. 





“It is allowable to learn wisdom even | 


from an enemy” is a wise old Latin prov- 
erb. And so the intelligent women of our 
country, who know the writer of this little 
book as a persistent opponent of woman 
suffrage, need not be prevented thereby 
from learning from him what he is well 
qualified to teach, i. e., the principles of 
Parliamentary law. Ina singularly clear, 
brief, and comprehensive treatise, he gives 
the information needed for organizing and 
conducting public meetings, explains the 
duties of ‘a presiding officer and secretary, 
the nature of a quorum, and the rules regu- 


tions, precedence, consideration, and in- 
definite postponement, how to amend, com- 
mit, limit and close debate, lay on the 
table, postpone to a specified time, take 
from the table, reconsider, adjourn, take a 
recess, or dissolve. Questions of privilege, 
points of order, voting, committees, special 
rules, precedence of motions, etc., are all 
considered. It is just the information 
needed by every suffrage league and wom- 
an’s club. Each should procure Mr. Crock- 
er’s excellent little text-book and thereby 
“heap coals of fire upon his head.” What- 
ever may be Mr. Crocker’s deficiencies as a 
reasoner and reformer, there can be no 
question of his ability as a presiding officer. 
H. B. B. 


Tx Story or Patsy. By Kate Douglass Wig- 
gin. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1889. Price, 60 cents. 

This is the pathetic story of a poor little 
street waif in San Francisco, and of a free 
kindergarten in which he found a kind 
teacher and loving friend. The ludicrous 
and the sad are strangely commingled. It is 
a narrative intensely realistic, yet idealized 
by profound sympathy and lofty pur- 
pose. Patsy first comes into the school- 
room when the teacher, Miss Kate, is 
asleep. She says: ‘Suddenly I was 
awakened by a subdued and apologetic 
cough. Starting from my nap, I sat bolt 


upright in astonishment, for, quietly en- | 


sconced in a small red chair by my table, 
and sitting still as a mouse, was the weird- 
est apparition ever seen in human form. 
boy, seeming—how many years old 
shall | say? for in some ways he might 
have been a century old when he was 
born—looking, in fact, as if he had never 
n young, and would never grow older. 
He hada shrunken, somewhat deformed 
body, a curious, melancholy face, and 
such a head of dust-colored hair that he 
might have been shocked for a door-mat. 
The sole redeemers of the countenance 
were two big, pathetic, soft, dark eyes, so 
appealing that one could hardly meet their 
glance without feeling instinctively in 
one’s pocket for a biscuit or a ten-cent 
piece. But sucha face! He had appar- 
ently made an attempt at a toilet without 
the aid of a mirror.” This unpromising 
description introduces us to a character as 
odd and uncouth as his exterior, yet withal 
80 singularly sincere, simple-hearted and 
lovable that he captivates us, as he did his 
teacher. The dramatic conversations, of 
which the story mainly consists, are pho- 
tographs from nature. The book is a 
work of genius ‘‘wrought in a sad_sinceri- 
ty,” full of homely wit and wisdom. It 
is equal to Dickens or Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, fully as spontaneous and original. 
The illustrations are excellent. H. 3. B. 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 
‘ Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
the remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
mely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
Permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
of my remedy rREE to any of your read- 





ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. J 
Y> 


T. A. Stooum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Judge Borden, of New Bedford, Mass., 
has refused naturalization papers to a 
saloon-keeper, on the ground that a liquor- 
dealer who had knowingly sold liquor toa 
man of intemperate habits, contrary’ to 
law, was not a person of good moral char- 
acter. 

‘Washington Territory is clearly the 
place for superfluous girls. Out there it 
is impossible, they say, for the plainest 
woman to remain unmarried a month. 
Processions of men come to propose to 
every marriageable woman.” So says the 
Parlor and Kitchen. Yet some people still 
say that woman suffrage would be un- 
favorable to matrimony. 


Democratic papers in Kansas sing a very 
different tune now about women voting at 
municipal elections. 
gans have charged that ‘‘only bad women 
voted.” Now we are told by the Atchison 
Patriot that the ‘‘best women” of Atchison 





Heretofore these or- | 


voted, and that they elected the mayor. | 
As the new mayor of that town is a Dem- | 
ocrat, we can very easily understand the | 


Patriot's sudden conversion.— Topeka Cap- 
ital. 

The shallowest of all arguments against 
woman suffrage is the assertion that no 
woman ought to be allowed to vote until 
the majority of women wish it. A, B and 
C are all of them citizens and tax-payers. 
A and B do not care to vote, therefore UC 
should be forbidden to do so. 


everybody would call such reasoning ab- 
surd. Why is it any more sensible if the 
same initials stand for Alice, Barbara and 
Charlotte? 


Philadelphia has a school with 1,100 
pupils under the charge of a lady princi- 
pal, and all are so thoroughly drilled that 
the entire building, consisting of eighteen 
rooms, can be completely cleared in two 
minutes. The teacher first inaugurated 
the fire drill six years ago, and the system 
has been so successful that the pupils in 
the several rooms rise at the stroke of a 
certain gong, take their proper places, and 
file promptly and steadily out of the build- 
ing without knowing whether there is 
really a fire or not. 


One of the most disgraceful features of 
the ocean steamers which carry immi- 
grants is their overcrowding of passen- 
gers. The missing steamer Danmark car- 


/ | ried 750 passengers, while her last inspec- 
lating order of business and debate, mo- I Bors : 


tion allowed her to carry but 255. The 
steamship Spain, of the National Line, car- 
ried, on May 1, 1888, according to the New 
York Star, 1,200 passengers. Her permit 
allowed her to carry but 130, and she had 
only seven life-boats and 300 life-preser- 
vers. The loading down of steamships 
with passengers so jJargely in excess of 
their normal capacity is a crime. 

The National Educational Association 
meets in Nashville, Tenn., July 15—21, 
and Dr. Price, president of the Nashville 
College for Young Ladies, has generously 
tendered the free use of his college for the 
entertainment of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ Home. 
The circular announcing the fact says: 
*“*No lady need hesitate, for want of an es- 
cort, to avuil herself of this opportunity of 
attending the grandest literary gatherings 
of the continent. The ladies in charge of 
Dr. Price’s college will not only give them 
the best accommodations which the city 
affords,but will extend to them every pro- 
tection, courtesy, and attention that they 
may require.”” Board and lodging will be 
$1.50 a day, the proceeds to go toward 
building the Masonic Widows’ and Or- 
phans’ Home. Address Mrs. M. C. Good- 
lett, president, or Mrs. L. J. Hadley, sec- 
retary, 924 Broad Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Chtef Reeenn for the marvellous suc- 
ess of tooo’s sarsapariila is founa tn the fact 
that this medicime actually accomplishes all 
that is claimea for it, Its real merit has won 
M it W for Hood’s Sarsaparilia 

er irs a@ popularity ana sale 
greater than that ot any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, erc. 
Prepared only by U. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


If A, Band | 
C stand for Asa, Benjamin and Charles, | 
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ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CoO., 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


CARPETS, RUGS and UPHOLSTERY 


558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 


30, 32 and 34 Harrison Avenue Extension, Boston. 
WS WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





The accompanying cuts represent the Narrigon Avenue and Washington 
Street Entrances to our building, which now covers the entire square, 
fronting on Washington 


United States.” Our long experience in 
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Street, .directly opposite 
the Adams 
bounded on the sides by 
“Norfolk and Chickering 
Places, 
by Harrison Avenue Exten- 
sion, just adjoining the 
rear of R. H. White & Co.’s 
store. 


House, and 


and on the rear 


This gives us what the 


trade have been pleased 
to cal 
lighted and most conven- 
ient Carpet Store in the 


the business, the central location 


the largest, best 


‘of our building, and the modern conveniences and appliances of our 


store enable us to easily — 
hold first place in the Car- | 
pet and Upholstery busi- . 


| 


ness. 


tion of the public to 


afford to. 
An 


verify our claim 
these particulars. 


What we particuiarly & 
desire to call the atten- | 7 
is 
that we handie such a 
large volume of business 
that it admits of our selil- 
ing at lower prices than 
other smaller dealers can 


| inspection of our| 
stock and prices will fully F 
in all 
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JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


468 and 460 Washington Street. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELuw 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 2 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


{ EDITOR». 





Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WoMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of slation relating to women, 
and its departments of Jaw, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad. 


| dress for $3.00 per year. 
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A WANT SUPPLIED | 


Retail Bedding Store 
in New Englan«. 
BEDSTEADS, 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 


and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 
fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 


Ask to see the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW, Now is the time to have your Hair 


BRASS 


| Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
Do you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications 
Address, , 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Gaskell Literary Club, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 








30-34 Harrison Avenue Eriension. 








WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 
A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 

MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Editor. 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR.,} 
Mrs. MARY B. Brooks, ; Associate Editors. 











TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, *) 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. {2 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Anniversary Week. 





New England Annual Convention and Festival. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


WILL OPEN IN 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Monday Evening, May 27th, at 7.30 P. M., 


AND WILL CONTINUE ON 


Tuesday, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M., in the Meionaon. 


This will be followed by the usual Anniversary Festival in Music Hall, Wednesday evening. 


Monday Evening, in Tremont Temple. Mrs. Lucy Stone will preside, and addresses 
will be made by Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Boston; Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, who will 


give a most graphic and interesting account of the 


recent elections in that State, and the active part 


taken in them by the women; Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Maine; and Mr. Henry B. Black- 


well, There will be no session Tuesday morning. 


Tuesday Afternoon and Evening Sessions will be held at the Meionaon, the 


afternoon being devoted to business and reports by the New England Societies. 


Among the 


speakers expected are Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, 
Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Prof. W. H. Carruth, and others. 





THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


OF THE 


New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


Wednesday, May 29, 


from 4 to 10 P. M. 


4P.M., Sociabie; 5P.M.,Supper; 6 P. M., Music, Toasts and Responses. 


The Woman Suffrage Festival last year was the most notable and brilliant event of Anniversary 
Week, and there is every indication that the occasion this year will be in every way as successful. 


The Committee take pleasure in announcing that 


COL. T. W. HIGGINSON WILL PRESIDE, 


and that short addresses may be expected from the following well-known ladies and gentlemen: 
Mrs. JuLia Warp Howe, who, by a happy coincidence, will complete her 70th year on the 27th of the 
present month, and to whom all the advocates and supporters of Woman Suffrage will rejoice to pay 
tribute on this festal occasion; Mus. Lavra M. Jouns, by whose energetic labors the enfranchisement 
of women in Kansas was so materially hastened; Mrs. Mary Szeymour Howe Lt, the efficient organ- 


izer of the Political Equality Clubs of New York; 


Mrs. Lucy Stove, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. 


Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Cora Scott Pond, John C. Wyman, Esq., Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. 8. J. 
Barrows, Rev. E. L. Rexford, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., Rev. Louis A. 
Banks, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, and as many others as the time 


will permit. 


Choice Instrumental Music will be Furnished by a Picked Orchestra. 


There will be over thirty tables, with twenty-six plates each, and in order to add to the sociabil- 
ity of the occasion, well-known ladies, representing different localities, will preside at each table, viz. : 
Boston, Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska, Miss Julia A. Sprague, Mrs. J. L. Whiting, and Miss Mary 
Willey ; Press, Mrs. Sallie Joy White. Sovrn Boston, Mrs. A. L. Burroughs and Mrs. Esther 
Boland. Roxsury, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. E. L. Rexford, and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier. 
JaMAIca Pian, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing. Broox.ineg, Mrs. A. W. Car- 


penter. 


West Newton, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. Abby Davis, Mrs. James P. Tolman, and 
Mrs. Kate Mead. Dorcuester, Mrs. F. W. G. May and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 


East Boston, 


Mrs. A. H. Spaulding. Satem, Dr. S. E. Sherman. Wer.iestey Hiius, Miss Sarah H. South- 


wick. Everett, Mrs. F. A. Moreland and Mrs. A. P. Potter. 
mont, Mrs. Edward Whitney. Wrymovuts, Mrs. M. A. P. Hunt. 
DepuamM, Mrs. J. H. Chadwick. Preasnopy, Mrs. M. O. Stevens. 


have tables. 


Lynn, Miss Kate C. Ireson. BeEt- 
WIncHeEsTER, Mrs. J. S. Nowell. 
Other towns and cities will also 


Already there is a large demand for supper tickets, and all who wish to atterd should secure 
their tickets without delay. Call upon or write to Miss Wilde, at the Woman Suffrage Headquar- 


ters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The sale of tickets will be limited to nine hundred, at $1.00 each. 


If friends have any choice in the tables, please designate it when ordering tickets. 


It is hoped 


that the ninety Leagues of Massachusetts will be well represented. 

(= All the Leagues are especially requested to send their banners by express to Miss Pond, 3 
Park Street, Boston, as they will all be needed for decorating the hall. 

We have availed ourselves of the large seating capacity of Music Hall, in view of the inconven- 


iences from overcrowding at some of our past receptions given in narrower quarters. 


We hope 


friends will appreciate this, and secure their tickets at once. 


Price of Supper Tickets, - - 
Reserved Seats in Lower Balcony, 
Reserved Seats in Upper Balcony, 


The Woman Suffrage movement is gaining 


One Dollar. 
50 Cents. 
25 Cents. 


ground in public sentiment everywhere, and we 


ought to make our coming Festival a.greater success in point of numbers and character than any of 


its predecessors. 
Boston for the Festival. 
tained, and by hearing these eloquent speakers. 


We urge our friends in the Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts to come to 
We feel sure that all will be amply repaid by the social enjoyment ob- 


We shall be better prepared to take our summer 


vacation after meeting together upon such an occasion. 


MUSICAL PROGRAMME. 


The MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA and LEAVITT’S ORCHESTRA. Miss Osgood and 
Mr. Leavitt will alternately act as leaders with the combined orchestras. 


1.—Selections from Erminie Jacobowski. 
2.—Popular Airs Medley. 

3.—Selections from Nadjy . . Tobani. 
4.—Jolly Robbers Suppé. 
5.—Overture Pegasus - Rollinson. 
6.—Selections from Pinafore Sullivan. 
7.—Overture, Bridal Rose . Lavallée: 


8.—National Airs Medley. 
9.—Overture Waltz, Beggar Student. 
10.—Graceful Dance — 
11.—Overture, Southern Melodies 
12.—Selection from Faust. 
13.—Selection, College Songs. 


Sullivan. 
Catlin. 


Remember that the supper tickets are limited to nine hundred. There is every indication that 
this large number will not be sufficient to meet the demands of those who wish to attend. The gal- 


lery tickets are also likely to be in great request. 


F. J. GARRISON, 


LUCY STONE, 


A. M. LOUGEE, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 

JUDITH W. SMITH, 

MRS. E. N. L. WALTON, 

JOHN L. WHITING, 
Committee of Arrangements. 











Letters con remittances, and ociating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. tered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.'s Money-Order, may be sent at 


our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. e change of date 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This 


should be made the it or second week after the 
money is received. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 





ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. | 


Chapter 196 of the Acts of the year 1889, re- 
quires the assessment, at their dwellings, of ‘‘all 
women twenty years of age and upwards, who | 
shall, in writing, over their own signatures, re- 
quest the Assessors to assess them for a poll 
tax.’”’ Said Act also makes it ‘the duty of the 
Assessors to inquire at each . . . dwelling-house 
. . +. for such written requests for assessment 
and” to “ascertain the age and occupation of all 
persons so . . . desiring to be assessed, together 
with their residences, on the first day of May of 
the current and preceding year.” All women 
desiring to be assessed for a poll tax, should have 
their written requests for assessment, in the form 
required by the Act of 1889, ready for delivery to 
the Assessors when they shall visit the houses 
where they dwell. Each request should be upon 
a separate sheet, signed by the applicant. No 
application for the assessment of a woman for a 
poll tax will be received by mail, or in any other 
than in the manner provided by said Chapter 196, 
except by filing, in the office of the Assessors, 
the list provided for by Section 12 of Chapter 298 
of the Acts of 1884, as amended by Chapter 200 
of the Acts of 1888. Assessment blanks can be 
had at Woman’s Journal Office, 3 Park Street. 


> a 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The National Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts and the Boston Political Class 
will hold its seventh annual public meeting in the 
Meionaon, on Thursday, May 30th, at 7.45 P. M. 

The educational side of the Woman Suffrage 
work, which this society has emphasized the past 
year, will be the special theme of this anniver- 
sary. Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, will 
speak on ‘‘The True Function of the State,” de- 
fining the relations of anarchy, socialism and the 
competitive idea. Miss Mary A. Greene, at- 
torney-at-law, will tell ‘“‘The Need of Women 
Lawyers,” and Rev. A. L. Rexford will speak on 
‘“‘Not Sex but Intelligence in the Ballot.” The 
president, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, will preside. 
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NORTHWESTERN ILLINOIS. 


Rockrorp, Itu., May 1, 1889. 
The seven northwesternmost counties of Illinois 
have recently been aroused to suffrage work by 
Mrs. Gougar, and now we are planning for a 
District Convention in Freeport, May 28 and 29. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw and our State President, 
Mrs. Holmes, will be with us, also a brilliant 
young Chicago lawyer, C. S. Darrow, who has 
recently been winning laurels as an orator on 
political and economic themes. We have some 
excellent speakers in our own district who will 
help also. Three delegates are invited from every 
E. 8S. A., and one from any other woman’s or- 
ganization which is in sympathy with our work, 

as isthe W.C.T.U. Caruarine G. Waveu. 
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MRS. HOWE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Before another issue of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, our beloved co-worker and 
friend, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will have 
passed her seventieth birthday (May 27), 
and the New England Women’s Club will 
have celebrated the event, the editors of the 
JOURNAL sharing in the occasion. 

Mrs. Howe is widely known by her lit- 
erary work, by her interest in woman suf- 
frage, in women’s clubs, in the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, and 
in other public objects. She has always 
been a student. For many years she studied | 
Greek and German philosophy. She began | 
the study of Greek at forty-eight years of | 
age, and reads Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Plato, 4schylus and Aristophanes. She | 
early acquired French and Italian, and at 
sixteen began the study of German. As 
an author we are all. familiar with her 
‘Passion Flowers,” ‘Words for the 
Home,” ‘Later Lyrics,” ‘A Trip to Cuba,” | 
and ‘*Battle Hymn of the Republic.” She 
has written many essays and magazine ar- 
ticles, and has for years been a valued con- 
tributor to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Howe was one of the founders of 
the New England Women’s Club, and for 
eighteen years she has been its president. | 
She was one of the original members of the 
Woman’s Congress. She has been for nine- 
teen years a member and officer of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
was once its president, and is now its for- 
eign corresponding secretary. She is alsoa 
member and officer of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations. In religion she is a Unitarian, 
and a member of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, of which Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke was the founder, and until his death 
the pastor. . 

Mrs. Howe is well known to the public, 
and honored wherever known. But she 
will be longest remembered with love and 
reverence for her courageous espousal and 
advocacy of the cause of equal rights for 








women, when it was generally unpopular, 


and especially so among the literary and 
fashionable circle with whom her lot was 
cast. Mrs. Howe never concealed her ap- 
proval of the principle, nor evaded her 
duty to it, though often at the cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice. L. 8 
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HISTORICAL PAGEANT ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS. 





The executive committee of the Histori- 
cal Pageant wish to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
the historian of the Pageant, for her ines- 
timable services rendered May 9, at Hollis 
Street Theatre; also to the general com- 
mittee of ladies and gentlemen who gener- 
ously gave their time in several towns, 
calling people together for the tableaux, 
and to the many friends who assisted 
them; to all the six hundred actors who 
worked for the success of the entertainment 
and who patiently waited behind the scenes 
for five hours, to take part in the grand 
march which was finally omitted for lack of 
time ; to the Charles Russell Lowell Post 7, 
G. A. R., and Mr. Jere Wakefield, com- 
mander of the squad; to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard Marines, the Berkeley School, 
Chauncey Hall and Charlestown Battal- 
ions; to the young men from Harvard Col- 
lege, Boston University and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory who gave assistance; 
to the Boston press and many suburban 
papers for their generous advertisements 
and notes concerning the Pageant; to the 
Miller Piano Company for the use of two 
upright pianos, one of them at our office 
for three months; to the New York Calci- 
um Light Co., for lighting the stage for 
our tableaux, to the Boston Museum, 
to the Music Hall, to the John P. Lovell 
Arms Co., to Lappam Bros. for wooden 
ware, and to many other friends who 
lent us properties; to Messrs. Rich, 
proprietors of Hollis Street Theatre; Mr. 
Dixon, the stage manager, and the at- 
tachés of the house, all of whom showed 
us the utmost courtesy, gave their time 
generously, and when we met there, three 
hundred at a time, showed the utmost 
patience in every way. They did every- 
thing possible to help us make the enter- 
tainment a success. 

Many who took part in the Historical 
Pageant have signified their willingness 
to help us again next fall. 

On behalf of the executive committee, 

Cora Scott Ponp, Chairman, 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 

Mrs. CHARLES D. Davis, 
HELEN M. SwWAIn, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 

JOHN L. WHITING. 
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IS A WOMAN’S SOUL HER OWN? 


— 





A year or more ago, a husband whose 
wife had joined a denomination different 
from his, made a vehement protest, and 
his dissatisfaction was so great that it got 
into the newspapers. 
clergyman who had received his wife into 
the church without his knowledge, as 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a man of 
honor or a Christian. Most of the news- 
papers seemed to think this was going 
too far, and they intimated pretty plainly 
that in this age of the world a woman's 
soul is her own. The dramatic critic of 
the Boston Sunday Times, however, would 
have thoroughly sympathized with the 
angry husband. The said critic, Mr. Met- 
calf Russell, publishes a long review of 
the dramatized version of ‘‘Robert Els- 
mere.” After giving his opinion of the 
play in other respects, he continues: 

But the main lesson, as I see it, is one 
which affects the home; the very centre 
of our form of government and the one the 
most likely to be attacked and brought to 
naught by religious fanaticism. 

We see in Catherine a pure and striking 
illustration of that form of religious be- 
lief which had, perhaps, its highest expo- 
nent in this country in Jonathan Edwards, 
and which to this day has its mistaken 
devotees. She was a woman literally 
clothed in religion, not a woman in whom 
its highest and best thoughts naturally 
grew and thrived. Her purely feminine 


| nature had been stifled in its youth by a 


father who, however good, must be held, 
by the results of his work, to have worked 
unwisely. 

Elsmere was a man of mental progress. 
Religion in him took the form of fact and 
truth. It grew in, of and with him, or he 
with it, and was not the cloak in which 
he would wrap himself from all things. 

These two came together in that time of 
their lives when results are not always 
calculated, and appearances move and 
make us. They married. He kept on in his 
mental strides for truth, ever working 
toward a nearer, truer view of the charac- 
ter of life. She had her view all made, 
finished and set up for all time. She 
would not follow him; not even to main- 
tain that unity of feeling which bound 
them together. She could not, because it 
was against the teachings of her father! 
It was her misfortune. 

What was her duty in the matter, for 
therein is the lesson? Obviously, as I see 
it, to have foregone the teachings of her 
father; to have thrown her religion aside, 
to gain, to keep the unity of souls which 
would exist between two such persons as 
Elsmere and herself. This should have 
been her religion; it would have been a 
religion, had it been done. 


He arraigned the: 








Where a true woman is linked to a map 
of the and goodness of an Els. 
mere may well content herself with 


Women who cannot see in a supposed 
sacrifice of this kind their 
ness and their truest good, lack an ing 
native to their being as we are told God 
created it. 

To bring the lesson near home. Let no 
woman insist upon the forms of her partic. 
ular denomination, and drag her husban 
after a week’s dragging about in business 
to a synagogue where the only, the true 
religion, according to her views, is found 
and followed. Most men are better men 
live better lives and have better characters 
—which is now admitted by most sects to 
be the test—by finding in their wives ex- 
amples rather than patterns. 

he futility of such a course as Cathe- 
rine’s is dramatically shown in a foreshad- 


owing of the married life of Rose and 
Langham. Their characters are well] 
known. Can you not imagine their ha 


ey Can you not hear Rose say: ‘He 
as the beliefs; I have him”? She was 
content in seeing her duty through his 
eyes. Her nature would supply what his 
most needed, and give him strength to be 
a truer man and Christian. I think the 

laymaker was perfectly justified in mak- 

g over this character of Langham and 
= story as it affects him, in the way he 


A man who has to physically fight the 
world by day, and mentally wrestle for 
heaven with his wife on coming home, 
comes pretty near enjoying the life of that 
place which they say should not be men- 
tioned in the public prints—though fre- 
quently referred to in the Bible. 

I grant you, most willingly, too, that all 
men are not religious enou h in make-up 
to afford leadership to their wives. But, 
even in such cases better leave the church 
than wreck the home—for, it seems to me, 
churches are not the only places of ex- 
pression and practice of religion, and that 
a happy home is better than a full church. 

This is extraordinary doctrine to be 
preached so near the end of the nineteenth 
century. It is hard to understand what 
conception of religion or of duty a man 
must have to whom it seems to be the 
religious duty of every true woman to 
‘throw her religion aside” if that be nec- 
essary in order to agree with her husband. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw once said to an or- 
thodox minister, who was insisting that it 
was the duty of a wife to obey her hus- 
band in everything, ‘‘Suppose a husband 
were to turn infidel, and should want his 
wife to turn infidel too; would it be her 
duty to obey him?’ ‘The minister an- 
swered, ‘Certainly it would. She ought 
to be willing to be damned if her husband 
bids her; and she would thus be fulfilling 
the law of God.” A person who was 
present exclaimed, ‘‘Well, I do not wish 
to be profane, but I’ll be if I would 
do it.” 

Mr. Metcalf Russell is evidently influ- 
enced by his dislike of Jonathan Edwards’ 
theology. He agrees with Elsmere’s 
views and does not agree with Catherine's, 
and hence comes some of his positiveness 
in declaring that Catherine ought to have 
changed her faith when Elsmere changed 
his. We should like to hear what Mr. 
Metcalf Russell’s verdict would have been 
where the situation was reversed—say in 
a case like that of John Ward, where it 
was the husband who held the Jonathan 
Edwards theology, and the wife the Rob- 
ert Elsmere theology. Would Mr. Met- 
calf Russell be equally positive that it was 
Helen’s duty to have embraced high Cal- 
vinism? He would probably have per- 
ceived in Helen'‘s case (what he quite over- 
looks in Catherine’s) that belief is not 
wholly a voluntary matter, and that it is 
not possible for an honest woman to ac- 
cept a view of life and duty which she be- 
lieves untrue, for the sake of agreeing 
with some other person, however dear 
to her that person may be. 

When Tom Brown took little Arthur for 
a room-mate, he was much exasperated, 
we are told, by finding that Arthur would 
always agree with whatever he said—‘‘the 
hardest thing in the world for Brown to 
bear.” A friend who is only an echo is un- 
satisfactory to any reasonable man; but to 
a certain style of man it seems to be the best 
foundation for married happiness that his 
wife should see her duty only “through 
his eyes.” 

Of course no wise woman will ‘‘nag” 
her husband to attend her particular 
church; although the propriety of his 
leaving her equally free to follow her ow2 
religious preferences is not always recog- 
nized. 
Thwing, in their book on ‘The Family,” 
mention the fact that a husband’s legal 
authority over his wife has been held by 
the courts to extend even to his right to 
prevent her from attending the church she 
prefers. Fortunately, however, most me? 
are better than the law in this respect. 

It is a gross injustice to Catherine El* 
mere to say that the only reason she could 
not ‘throw aside her religion” was ‘‘be 
cause it was her father’s.” She could no 
give it up, because she believed it wa* 
true, and in accordance with the will of 
God. The comparison of her religion 
a cloak is infelicitous also. The woma? 





who can change her faith, not upon com 
viction, but merely to please some othe! 
person, is the woman whose religion may 
fairly be compared to an external garment 


tev. Charles F. Thwing and Mrs. + 
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ee. 


In “Ivanhoe,” when Rebecca the Jewess 
is urged to renounce what she believes to 
be the truth, she answers, “I may not 
change the faith of m y fathers like a gar- 
ment.” 

Painful as it must be for a husband to 
find himself and his wife obliged to differ 
in regard to the deepest questions of life, 
there is one thing that would be even 
more distressing to any right-minded man ; 
and that is to find that he had married a 
woman who cared so little for these things 
as to be willing always to see her duty 
through his eyes, and to change her reli- 
gion as often as the fancy might take him 
to change his. A. 8. B. 








MRS. MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL. 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of Albany, 
N. Y., who recently addressed the Connec- 
ticut House of Representatives, has been 
secured for an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association. Her meetings in Connecticut 
have awakened a lively public interest, 
and her eloquence is compared to that of 
Mrs. Chant. Every one should make it a 
point to hear her and Mrs. Laura M. Johns. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 22, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last Monday I was the guest of Mrs. 
Jas. Myers, at Frewsburg. While there I 
met many earnest friends of our cause, 
Miss Ella Wiltse, Mrs. Parker and others. 
The meeting in the evening was held at 
the Methodist Church. There was good 
singing by a trio, and a large audience. 
The members of the Political Equality 
Club were conspicuous by their yellow 
ribbons. Miss Wiltse presided, and the 
Rey. Mr. Stone offered prayer. 

On Tuesday, at Kennedy, I was the 
guest of Miss Anna E. Shaw, who is the 
secretary of the County Woman Suffrage 
Society. She has done much of the cor- 
respondence in arranging lectures. The 
meeting in the Methodist Church in the 
evening was a crowded one, the rostrum 
was beautifully dressed with flowers, and 
a large choir of ladies sang woman suf- 
frage songs. 

At Ellington Mrs. Dr. James Brooks en- 
tertained me. She is a veteran in our 
cause. There were baskets of ferns and 
wildflowers on the pulpit, and the chan- 
deliers were wreathed with apple-blos- 
soms. Mrs. Brooks presided, and Rev. 
Mr. Barton made a prayer. 

On Thursday I was at Cherry Creek, the 
guest of Mrs. Mary I. Blaisdell. The 
meeting in the First Baptist Church was 
presided over by Mrs. Blaisdell. Rev. Mr. 
Space offered prayer. After the exercises 
were over those interested were asked to 
remain, and a Political Equality Club was 
formed, with Mrs. Blaisdell as president 
and Mrs. Clemencie Brown as secretary. 

On Friday morning I went to Pine Val- 
ley, and in the church there met a num- 
ber of earnest women. Mrs. Susan Wil- 
son presided, and Mrs. Julia E. Hunt,‘of 
Randolph, read the thirty-first chapter of 
Proverbs. A Political Equality Club was 
founded, with Mrs. Montie Burkhalder, 
president; Mrs. Elsie Wilson, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Eva Young, recording 
secretary ; Mrs. Seber, corresponding sec 
retary, and Mrs. Nellie Louis, treasurer. 

After being hospitably entertained by 
Mrs. Hale at dinner, I drove to Hamlet, 
where Mrs. Sophia Lewis kindly received 
me. In the evening the Methodist Church 
was crowded. Mrs. Mary Cushman pre- 
sided, and Rev. Mrs. Allen offered a fer- 
vent prayer. 

On Saturday I was entertained by Mrs. 
Lydia Webb Hull and Mrs. Frances 
Aumack at Forestville. Mrs. Joanna 
Watts presided in the evening, and after 
my address a Political Equality Club was 
formed, with Mrs. Aumack, president; 
Mrs. Isadore Griswold, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Anna Webb, secretary, and Mrs. 
Fannie Peirce, treasurer. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN M«MmOKRIAM. 








Mrs. Mary E. Dickinson, the mother 


of Anna Dickinson, died Sunday, May 12, in | 


West Pittston, Fa. She was descended 
from a long line of ‘‘Friends” who came 
over from England and settled in Tred 
Avon (now Third Haven), near Easton, 
Maryland, about 1660. She had been an 
invalid for some time. She had been ten- 
derly nursed and cared for by her daugh- 
ters, Anna and Susan, and her mind was 
bright to the last. The Scranton Truth 
Says: 

Mrs. Dickinson’s maiden name was Ed- 
mondsén, and she was born in Camden, 
Del. She was a direct descendant of John 

ondson, upon whose grounds was 
built, in 1682-4, the second ‘Friends’ 
Meeting-House” in land, the first one 
having proved insufficient. This second 
-house is now the oldest place of 
worship on “‘the peninsula,” which in- 
cludes Eastern Maryland and Delaware. 
It is still in use, and celebrated the bi-cen- 
tennial of its completion in 1884. On her 
mother’s side also—the Kemps and Bart- 





lets—Mrs. Dickinson was descended in 
direct line from these earliest settlers of 
Maryland. Her mother and her mother’s 
sisters set free the slaves which came 
to them on their father’s death, the old 
gen having preferred to lose his 
own “right in society” rather than sub- 
mit to its rule requiring all members to 
manumit their slaves. 

Miss Edmondson and her only sister, 
Anna (for whom Anna Dickinson was 
named, and who died unmarried in her 
early womanhood), were considered great 
beauties, and enjoyed the honors of belle- 
hood so far as the strict principles of their 
parents as ‘*Friends” permitted the daugh- 
ters to mingle in society in “the penin- 
sula,” and afterwards in Philadelphia. 
Miss Edmondson, though greatly sought 
after, did not marry till some years beyond 
thirty. Her husband, John Dickinson, 
was, likewise, a descendant of those earliest 
Maryland Friends. But this branch of 
the family came up early in the eighteenth 
century into Pennsylvania, some settling 
in Chester, some in Berks County. ‘The 
father was a cousin of Gen. John Dickin- 
son, of Revolutionary fame, and he him- 
self was a merchant in large business in 
Philadelphia. Heavy losses (before his 
sudden death, while his youngest child, 
Anna, was still in infancy) left his wife in 
straitened circumstances, but being a 
woman ge business capacity and fine- 
ly educated, she opened a school in her 
own home, and educated her five children 
in the schools of the religious society to 
which they belonged, and fitted them for 
taking their places in life. Two of her 
sons are in the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and another’ one for 
several years, until his death, held a clerk- 
ship in the treasury department at Wash- 
ington. 

rs. Dickinson resided in Philadelphia 
till 1874, and since then chiefly at West 
Pittston and Honesdale, —s in New 
York and Philadelphia at intervals of some 
months. 

Her mind was unclouded to the last, and 
she retained her faculties until late Satur- 
day afternoon, when she sank into the 
profound and final sleep to wake in a bet- 
ter land. She was a woman of rare ac- 
complishments and fine mind, and the 
friendships she made were life-long. Her 
keen sympathy and charitable disposition 
enabled her to gladden many.a sad heart 
along life’s pathway, and she will be 
widely mourned. She has always beena 
devout member of the Orthodox Society 
of Friends. Her husband was one of the 
early anti-slavery men, and, like his inti- 
mate friend, the poet Whittier, believed in 
voting to battle against slavery. He was 
an active member of the Liberty party 
from its inception, and a welcome speaker 
at its political meetings in the Birney can- 
vass of 1844 for the presidency. Few 
families in the United States made a nobler 
record than the Dickinson family in the 
crusade against slavery, and few women 
were more earnest in the cause of human 
freedom than the noble, modest, refined 
lady, Mrs. Mary E. Dickinson, who died 
at West Pittston last Sunday morning. 





GONE UP HIGHER. 

JosEPH G. Scort, president of the West- 
field Woman Suffrage League, passed to 
the higher life from Manitou Springs, 
Colo., on Thursday, the 9th inst. Mr. 
Scott had spent the winter in California, 
and at the time of his death was on his 
way home. For ten years he was princi- 
pal of the Westfield Normal Sehool. 

When such a man as Joseph G. Scott 
passes away, woman suffrage and every 
other righteous cause meet with an irrep- 
arable loss. 

The funeral services were held at his 
late residence on Wednesday, the 15th inst. 

Flowers were contributed by friends 
from far and near, and the floral decora- 
tions, both at the house and grave, were 
under the supervision of the teachers of 
the Normal School. The pupils of the 
school followed in a body the remains of 
their loved teacher to their last resting- 
place in Pine Hill Cemetery. He was liter- 
ally buried in flowers. As evidence of the 
esteem in which he was held, a memorial 
service will be conducted in the church on 
Sunday afternoon. Short addresses on his 
character and life-work will be given by 
prominent citizens and pastors of leading 
churches. J.N. 

Westfield, Mass., May 17, 1889. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Woman’s Club has been started in 
Brisbane, Australia. 

The adverse vote on the woman suffrage 
amendment in the Connecticut House svood 
90 to 44. . 

The police commissioners of New York 
report that out of a total of 85,049 arrests, 
64,094 were males and only 19,955 were 
females. 

The Perkins Institute for the Blind, in 
South Boston, is the only institution of 
the kind that will be represented at the 
Paris Exposition. 

The WoOMAN’S JOURNAL office was 
favored last week with a call from Mrs. 
M. E. Cobb, of Germantown, Pa., who 
has been attending the Baptist anniversa- 
ries in this city. Mrs. Cobb is editing 
Faith and Works. 

The Woman’s Anthropological Society 
of Washington has entered upon the fifth 
year of its existence, and displays undi- 
minished enthusiasm and vigor. Mrs. 
Sybil A. Carter (wife of the Hawaiian 
minister) and Miss Florence Spofford are 
president and secretary. 





The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of this city has had a class in 
domestic economy. Cookery has had the 
most prominent place in the school’s curric- 
ulum. Six women graduated from the 
school last Wednesday. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., had two magnifi- 
cent meetings on May 19, for Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. Powers’ Opera House was 
well filled in the afternoon, while in the 
evening it was crowded to suffocation. 

The New England Helping Hand Society 
will hold its annual public meeting at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, Tuesday 
evening, May 28, at 7.45. Addresses by 
Ellen R. Robson, president, Eliza Trask 
Hill, secretary, Rev. Dr. Gifford, Rev. 
James M. Gray, and Rev. Mr. Rexford. 

Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, whose 
visit to this country is so pleasantly 
remembered here, edits a women’s paper 
in the Finnish language, entitled Home and 
Society. A copy has been received at this 
office. We cannot read a word of it, but 
we have no doubt it is bright and good 
from beginning to end. 


For the first time in its half century or 
more of existence, the Chauncy Hall 
School this week invited a select audience 
of parents to be present at exercises in 
which girls were the only participants. 
There are some very bright girls in the 
school, and they did themselves and their 
teachers credit. 

Many people have said to us, ‘Why did 
you not notify me of the Historical Pa- 
geant? I would not have missed it, and I 
am much disappointed that 1 did not hear 
of it.” We can only say, Subscribe for 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and join the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
and you will be notified of such occasions. 

Miss Bertha von Hillern, accompanied 
by Miss Emma Howard Wight, a Balti- 
more author, is staying at the Brunswick 
in this city for a few days, after which 
Miss von Hillern will return to her sum- 
mer studio in the Shenandoah Valley, Va. 
Miss Wight will go to North Carolina to 
visit friends. 

Persons visiting Boston during anniver- 
sary week, in large or small parties, can 
be furnished with competent guides, 
familiar with points of interest in or 
around the city. Rooms at hotels or first- 
class boarding-houses will be engaged in 
advance, if application is made for same. 
Shopping orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Letters requiring answers 
should contain stamp. Terms reasonable. 
Address Mrs. Ordway and Miss Little- 
field, 3 Park Street. Take elevator. 


At the Baptist Anniversaries held in 
Boston, May 14 to 21, more prominence 
than usual was given to the work of the 
women of the denomination, especially in 
the reports of foreign and medical missions. 
The fact that within sixteen years the 
Woman’s Society has raised over $1,000,- 
000, in money, besides doing a vast educa- 
tional work, has perhaps opened the eyes 
of their brethren to women’s ability and 
perseverance in all good works. 


Invitations for the marriage of Miss 
Jessie Eldridge and Mr. Henry L. South- 
wick are issued for May 30. The wedding 
will take place in the Church of St. Steph- 
en, Tenth Street, Philadelphia, in which 
city Mr. Southwick has been teaching in 
the College of Oratory. Mr. and Mrs. 
Southwick will be upon the staff of in- 
structors of the Monroe College of Ora- 
tory, Boston, where Miss Eldridge has 
been teaching for afew years past. By 
the request of the alumni the college has 
recently changed its name to the Emerson 
College of Oratory, in honor of its presi- 
dent, Dr. Emerson. 

Each department of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL has its especially appreciative read- 
ers. One lady writes that the book-re- 
views alone are worth the price of the 
paper. Another says the same of the 
poetry. The late Samuel E. Sewall used 
always to turn first to the ‘‘Humorous” col- 
umn, even before he read the editorials, 
and one young lady confesses that she has 
become a convert to woman suffrage 
through reading the stories in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, although some of the stern- 
er spirits among our subscribers think it a 
little beneath the dignity of a reform 
paper to have a story department. 

In the Forum for June, Senator Edmunds 
discusses the decay of political morals indi- 
cated by the increasing purchase of voters. 
He estimates the amount of money spent 
during the last campaign at $5,000,000, and 
in his criticism he spares no section of the 
country and neither party. Among the 
remedies he points out are better registra- 
tion laws, restriction of immigration and 
of naturalization, and the compulsory pub- 
lication of election expenses. He omits to 
name the only thorough and permanent 
remedy—the enfranchisement of women. 
Double the number of voters—one-half of 
them segregated in the homes of the com- 
munity—and bribery at the polls will for- 
ever cease, because no longer likely to be 
effective. 





The pupils of the Perkins Institution 
celebrate June 4 as their commencement 
day, the public exercises being held at 
Tremont Temple at3 P.M. Opening ad- 
dress by Dr. Samuel Eliot. An overture 
by the band will be followed by exercises, 
literary, musical and physical, varied and 
well chosen. A reading by Edith Thomas, 
whose extraordinary deprivations (she is 
totally deaf as well as blind) make her 
education a subject of marked interest. 
The friends of the Kindergarten will rejoice 
in a pretty exhibition of work and play by 
little children. Valedictory by Miss French, 
and diplomas awarded to eleven young 
women and men. The meeting will close 
with the glad chorus by Benedict, ‘Joy, 
Joy! Freedom to-day!” Tickets of ad- 
mission are with M. Anagnos, South Bos- 
ton, or at No. 37 Avon Street. No tickets 
required for second balcony. 





IT IS A CURIOUS FACT 


That the body is now more susceptible to benefit 
from medicine than at any other season. Hence 
the importance of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
now, when it will lo you the most good. It is 
really wonderful for purifying and enriching the 
blood, creating an appetite, and giving a healthy 
tone to the wholesystem. Be sure tu get Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar to itself. 








Summer Gloves. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


Has an unusually fine selection of colors in Kid and 
undressed Kid Gloves for weddings, calling 
and all occasions. 





MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial 
season by learning Summer Songs, and playing 
restful Summer Idyls, found fr abundance 
on the pages of Books published by 
ITSON COMPANY. 


“new” Popular Song Collection ‘fscma'"* 


such songs as “Happy Birds,” ‘*Hunting 
4-leafed Clover,” “An Old Garden,” “At 
My Window,” and 32 others. 


In our new Choice Sacred Solos ($1) are found 


“Beulah Land,” ‘Good Shepherd,” ‘When 
the Mists,” “‘Home so Blest,” and 30 other 
songs of great beauty. 


= Popular Piano Collection “ts22,"° 


pieces that sound well among the trees, as 
‘Dent de Leon,” ‘Alpine Shepherd,” “‘For- 
et-me-not,” ‘Fairy Echo,” “Chapel in the 
ountains,”’ and 20 other pleasing pieces. 


“new” Popular Dance Collection ‘.re°"° 


many new and — Waltzes, Polkas, &c. 
Spend a V in providing such books as the above, and 
also the genial College Songs (50 cts.), College 
Songs for Banjo ($1), for Guitar ($1), or War 
Songs (50 cts.), or Good Old Songs We Used to 
Sing ($1), or one or more of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus collections. (See Catalogues.) 


GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, of the best 
quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 














(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate all Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Building, BOSTON, MASS 





The Neal Baby’s Folding Bath Tub 


Is the invention of a trained nurse, and has given 
great satisfaction to all who have used it. It is 
made of Pure Rubber on Strong Drilling Cloth, 
made especially for the purpose, and folded over a 
retty frame made of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized 
Wood, of Camp Chair Design, which can be made 
larger as the child grows older. Attached to the 
bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber Faucet, for 
the water outlet. Connected at one end are Pockets 
of rubber, gathered on and neatly trimmed with 
ribbon—pink and blue—for the reception of numer- 
ous little sundries ceenting the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or Towel 
Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can be used asa 
Valise in travelling, it having facilities for packing 
clothing and numerous little articles necessary for 
the infant’s comfort. By weve by board over the 
frame, it can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, ete. When folded up, the Bath 
is about four inches thick and thirty-six inches long, 
and can be carried in an ordinary travelling trunk. 
It is pretty, practical, useful and convenient, which 
mothers will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
opportunity to enjoy the sweet and delightful pleas- 
ure of bathing their own babies, which should be 
less intrasted” to inexperienced hands. Send for 
Circulars and prices to 8. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton 
Place or 27 North Washington Square, New 
York City. 








Brilliant Books of Travel 


BY ELEVEN BRIGHT WOMEN 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


BOSTON. 





MEXICO. Picturesque — Political — Progres- 
sive. By Mary E. Biake (author of “On the 
Wing”) and Margaret F. Sullivan (author of 
“Ireland of To-Day”). Cloth, Gilt fop, $1.25. 


A book of prime worth, brilliantly written, and 
brim-full of vivid descriptions of Mexico, its scen- 
ery, its historic places, its villages, its people, its 
government, its literature and authors; indeed, 
these two intelligent women have placed before the 
public a strikingly true picture of our neighboring 
country, and readers will gain information not be- 
fore written of this beautiful land and highly inter- 
esting people. 


ON THE WING. By Mary E. Blake. 
$1.00. 


A thoroughly enjoyable volume, replete with in - 
——s notes of atrip to the Pacific. Much that 
the work contains is new in the book-reading world, 
inasmuch as the authoress traversed new routes, 
and visited many points but recently made accessible. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES. With a 
Glimpse of Madeira. By Miss C. Alice Baker. 
Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 
The author has given us a charming picfure of 

life in the Azores—that group of islands which she 

pogenete will ere long be regarded as a desirable 
alf-way station on the great highway of European 
travel. 
“This is much the best book yet written on that 
theme, and is indeed a delightful picture of a de- 
lightful subject.”—Col. T. Ww. Higginson. 


16mo. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. By 
Julia Ward Howe. 16mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


These records of a pleasant journey, as Mrs. Howe 
modestly styles them, are reminiscences of travel in 
different foreign countries; and touch upon London, 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Munich, Switzer- 
land, and Paris. Mrs. Howe is an accomplished and 
graceful writer, whose observant mind takes note of 
many things which an ordinary traveller would pass 
by, the record of which makes a singularly enter- 
taining volume. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND. With Sketches 
of Travel in Washington Territory, British 
Columbia, Oregon and California. By Caro- 
line C, Leighton. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The region with which it deals is one of vast im- 
ortance, and the information here given is both 
resh and valuable. 

“Your chapters on Puget Sound have charmed 
me. Full of life, deeply interesting, and just that 
class of facts, and suggestions of truth that cannot 
fail to help the Indian and the Chinese.”— Wendell 
Phillips. 


A WINTER IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By 
Helen F, Sanborn. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


This is one of the brightest bocks of travel we 
have seen in many a day. The author is a Boston 
oung lady, who accompanied her father on a tri 
rom New Orleans across the Gulf of Mexico an 
into the Caribbean Sea, to British Honduras; thence 
up the Rio Duice and its chief affluent, to the inte- 
rior of Gautemala ; and through the wild mountains 
and — of that little-known tropical country by 
mule-back, and by any other means, until at last, 
after many hardships and wild experiences, they 

reach Gautemala City, the capital. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Miss 
Adeline Trafton, author of‘‘His Inheritance,” 
“Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


“A sparkling account of a European trip by a 

wide-awake, intelligent, and ieveprencible yr & MQ 
irl. Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is 
elightful.”— Utica Observer. 

‘**The American Girl’ is a bright, good, merry- 
hearted girl, off for a | ogy = time ; and her readers are 
of the opinion that the journey was a decided suc- 
cess.”"—Liberal Christian. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Margery Deane 
(Mrs. M. F. Pitman). 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
This book, as its name indicates, is a fresh, spark. 

ling, breezy compilation of fact and incident, noted 

by the author in her travels in Germany, Austria 
ungary and Switzerland. The same graceful and 
attractive style pervades the book, characteristic of 

the author’s other writings, and the book has not a 

dull page in it. 


BEATEN PATHS. By Ella W. Thompson. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

A bright, gracefully told, and entertaining account 
of a European tour made by a young lady, in com- 
pany with six other ladies, “all alone.” The reader 
who joins himself to their company may ‘do”’ the 
ordinary European sights very agreeably. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN EUROPE. By 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. $1.50. 
A thoroughly interesting book of travel. 
ISLAND OF CAPRI. By Ferdinand Grego- 


rius. From the German Translator, by Lil- 
lian Clarke, $1.00. 


A charming description of “Beautiful Capri.” 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


INCIDENTS OF A COLLECTOR’S RAM- 
BLES IN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
AND NEW GUINEA. With Illustrations by 
the Author, Sherman F. Denton, Artist to the 
U.S. Fish Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

This is a work of great interest and great intrinsic 
worth. Mr. Denton had good facilities for seeing 
the countries through which he travelled, and he 
made the most of his opportunities. The book has 
the merit, of being written in « pleasing style, and 
gives a vast amount of valuable information. 





CURTIS GUILD’S POPULAR BOOKS. 
BRITONS AND MUSCOVITES; or, Traits of 
Two Empires. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


OVER THE OCEAN; or, Sights and Scenes 
in Foreign Lands. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


ABROAD AGAIN ; or, Fresh Forays in Foreign 
Fields. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 





CAMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. Adventures 
and Discoveries of a Naturalist in the Lesser 
Antilles. By Frederick A. Ober. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES. 
By Henry Ruggles. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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THE MOTHER'S SONG. 
"I gave my maiden-love, tender and shy; 
And yet I was ead; oh, why, oh, why? 


I gave my wife-love, pure and true, 
And yet, and yet, I was longing too. 





I gave my mother love, warm and strong, 
And my sadness was lost in my lullaby song. 


—eo+ 


A SPRING EVENING. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 











We leave the lamps unlighted yet; 

For, peering through the branches wet, 
We see strange figures flitting ; 

Low music stirs in bowers abloom ; 

There’s magic in the empty room 
Where we two crones are sitting. 


Light pictures pass; a bridal white, 
Gay morning trysts by hedgerows bright, 


er’s household as the years after marriage 
goon. There were plenty of men and boys 
about, but only one woman servant was 
kept; and Mrs. Robert Thompson grew to 
find that she helped at nearly everything, 
save, perhaps, the roughest of the labor. 
Yn place of lounging in elegant foreign 
studios, or gliding down famed canals and 
streams in picturesque gondolas, she had 
butter and cheese to make, and poultry to 
rear, and dinners to cook in the long, low- 
ceiled kitchen, and the thousand and one 
cares upon her shoulders that make up a 
busy household. 

The matter to-day, which had put her 
so very muchout, was this: A sewing club 
had recently been established in the neigh- 





more for Robert Thompson's little finger 
than for the whole of poor, undersized Joe. 
Squire Burnham found another wife, and 
Mrs. Thompson, this weary day, was al- 
most envying her. Mrs. Burnham would 
come amidst the rest of the sewing club, 
too, and see the miserable shabbiness of 
the mulberry ware and the home general- 
ly. The unfinished butter got beaten say- 
agely at the thought. 

All through the long forenoon Mrs. 
Thompson nursed her wrath. Robert was 
selfish and unreasonable, and she did not 
care who knew it. She would not have 
the sewing club at the farm, come what 
might. The potatoes got boiled; the big 
piece of beef was simmering on the fire. 
Before twelve o’clock she saw her husband 


“I never pitied a woman so much in my 
life,” quoth one of them. “She works 
like a slave, and does not get even a ‘thank 
ye’ for it from Thompson. He is a good 
fellow, but uncommon down upon the 
work. Strong as a horse himself, he 
thinks, I suppose, women must be the 
same.” 

‘Yes, Bob’s a sterling good fellow, but 
Jane Lawrence made a mistake when she 
said ‘yes’ to his asking,” said the other. 
“Jones, she wasn’t cut out for a farmer's 
wife, especially one who keeps his folks 
to it like Thompson does. She's over-sen- 
sitive—delicate; any lady but she would 
have turned long ago and bid him give her 
proper help. He won't make his money 
out of her many years if he don’t take bet- 


a 
et. 


‘“*You—are—not going to have the house 
done up?” she exclaimed, in wild surprise, 

“Every square inch of it, And, once 
the painting and that’s fluished, we'll see 
what else we can do to make it look g 
little bit brighter.” 

She hardly believed it; she burst into 
tears. 

‘And I have been so wicked !” she cried, 
“Only to-day I had quite wicked thoughts, 
Robert. I was envying Mrs. Burnham; | 
was feeling angry with everybody. It 
was the discouragement, Robert.” 

“Yes, it was discouragement,” he said, 
quite humbly. ‘We will do better for the 
future, Jane; I’ll try another plan.” 

She cried silently for a minute longer: 





_ 
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borhood. There was much distress among 
the poor laborers’ wives and families, and 
some ladies with time on their hands set 
Hangs one dim lilac cluster. up a sewing club, to make a few clothes 
+o+ - for the nearly naked children. ‘The farm- 

A MAY SONG. | ers’ wives had joined it—Mrs. Thompson 


soft, happy tears; feeling that light had 
superseded darkness. 

“And it has all risen from my trying to 
earry out fora bit that blessed proverb, 
‘A soft answer turneth away wrath !’” she 
murmured. ‘Robert, did you ever see 
such lovely white ware ?"’—Argosy. 












Soft strolls in moonlight’s lustre ; 
For years of Springs have met to talk 
Where just outside in the green walk 





and his two friends coming through the Lawrence, N. Y. 
orchard, with red and hungry faces. Mr. 
| Thompson always wanted his dinner boil- 
ing hot, and she hastened to lay the cloth 
in the cool room off the kitchen. Frank | 


and Charley, her two boys, came rushing 


ter care of her; she'll run down fast. 
Awfully changed she is; she looks as 
faded as the old house rooms—and they 
haven't seen a coat of paint since grand- 
father Thompson's day.” 

‘Ah, she'd better have took Joe Burn- 
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And oh, the gold of the buttercups | 


The morning sun has kissed! 
There are twinkling shadows on the grass 
Of a myriad tiny leaves, 
And a twittering loud from the busy crowd 
That build beneath the eaves. 
Then sing, happy children, 
The bird and bee are here, 
The May time is a gay time, 
The blossom time o’ the year! 


A message comes across the fields, 
Borne on the balmy air, 
For all the little seeking hands 
There are flowers enough and to spare. 
Hark! a murmuring in the hive— 
List! a carol clear and sweet— 
While feathered throats the thrilling notes 
A thousand times repeat. 
Then sing, happy children, 
The bird and bee are here, 
The May time is a gay time, 
The blossom time o’ the year! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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THE YOUNG SEASON. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 








‘Now nearer to the sun we daily fare; 

Now softer, sweeter, spicier grows the air; 
Faint purple bands along the hills are seen, 
And in the sunny hollows hints of green. 
Where the river murmurs o’er its sheltered bed, 
The fragrant Mayflower lifts its lovely head, 
Rosy as if a cloud some perfect even 

Had turned a flower and fallen out of heaven. 


Beside the pasture-paths in clusters set 

Blooms once again the darling violet. 

O memory-flower! deep thoughts of other years 
Set my heart throbbing, fill my eyes with tears 
At sight of violets on warm spring days ; 

But see, the maple’s dome is all ablaze ; 

Meek pussies clad in pretty cloaks of gray 

Lean o’er the brook and watch its noisy play. 
Touched by the sun, from many a tight-drawn fold 
The dandelion untwists its locks of gold; 
Across the marshy meadows cowslips stray 
Like little candles lit along the way. 


The season’s pulse beats in the robin’s breast ; 
He has his little cares—a mate, a nest; 
Nature includes him in her tender law, 

Gives him a thread of horsehair and a straw. 


Eager for pollen, bees are on the wing, 
Waked by the subtle influence of the spring. 
They know the catkins’ secret, and the bloom 
Of golden willows packed with wild perfume. 


In bleak and barren places issue forth 
The shy and pallid children of the North; 
Anemone and bloodroot make sweet sign; 
In rocky cradles wakes the columbine. 


The Maker’s nature-robe to utmost hem 
Embroidered is with bud and leaf and stem, 
And, full of incense, many a tinted cup, 
The season’s offering, is lifted up. 
—Chicago Advance. 
———__+@-+ 


A SET OF WHITE WARE. 


Mrs. Thompson stood by the kitchen 
table paring potatoes for dinner. Some- 
thing was evidently wrong with the little 
lady, for there was an unmistakable air of 
spite in the way she tossed the potatoes 
into the pan of cool spring water waiting 
there to receive them. It was sultry 
weather, and through the open window 
came the sound of mowers whetting their 
scythes, blended with the call of the robin 
and the faint notes of the cuckoo in the 
shaded wood. But it only irritated Mrs. 
Thompson; indeed, everything irritated 
her that day. 

To begin at the beginning, Jane Law- 
rence had been an unusually romantic girl, 
and had gone for two years to a boarding- 
school. She had always fancied she should 
marry some famous artist or scholar, who 
would take her to Romeand Venice, where 
she might live in a perpetual dream of 
beauty. She so loved beautiful things! 
But, contrary to all her preconceived no- 
tions, she married Robert Thompson, a 
plain, practical farmer, and instead of tour- 
ing in Italy, she went to live at the old 
homestead, which had been the abode of 
the Thompsons for generations. 

Robert Thompson was a working farm- 
er as well as a practical man, and all his 
people worked. His mother had worked 
in her day, his sisters had worked, he ex- 
pected his wife to work. She took to it 
gleefully; she had not been brought up 
with high notions, by any means; and at 
first the work did not seem so much. But 
every experienced woman knows how the 
work seems to aceumulate in a plain farm- 


{t was surprising how much work got 
done; how many little petticoats and 
frocks were made in the long afternoon. 


In less than a month it would be Mrs. | 


Thompson's turn to receive the company, 
for the first time, and she naturally began 
| to consider ways and means. For they 


met for an entertainment as well as for | , 
| but ere it could be spoken Charley clamor- 


sewing ; tea in the afternoon, a grand meal 
| later, when the stitching was over. 

What was Mrs. Thompson to do? Her 
stock of plates and dishes consisted of a 
few odds and ends of cracked delf that had 
once been a kind of mulberry color. She 
| had long wanted some new white ware ; she 
wanted it more than ever now. Grover, 
the keeper of the village crockery shop, 
had a lovely set for sale—white, with a 
| delicate sprig of convolvuli and fuchsias, 
looking every bit as good as real china. 
Mrs. Thompson had set her heart on the 
set, and that morning had broached the 
subject to her husband. 

‘**What's the matter with the old ones?” 
he asked. 

**Look at them,” she answered. 
are frightfully old and shabby.” 

“TI dare say the food will taste as well 
| off them as off Grover’s set of white ware.” 

‘But there are not half enough. We 
have almost none left.” 

“You'd not have thought of this but for 
the sewing-circle having to come here. If 
they can’t come and eat from such dishes 
as we've got, they are welcome to stay 
away.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Thompson’s 
eyes, but she crowded them bravely back. 
He took his hat to go out to his mowing. 

“We really want the things, Robert. 
Those at Grover’s store are very cheap. I 
can get all I want for a mere trifle. Do 
give me the money.” 

**Grover'll have to keep ‘em for us; I’ve 
got no money to waste on fine china,” re- 
turned the farmer. ‘‘By the way,” look- 
ing back from the door, “Jones and Lee 
are coming to give me a helping hand. I 
want to get the south meadow down to- 
day if I can; it’s a famous crop; so I shall 
bring themintodinner. Oh, and the Hub- 
bards want six pounds of butter to-night; 
don’t forget to have it ready.” 

With these words Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son had marched off, leaving his wife to 
her long, weary day’s work, darkened and 
made distasteful by her disappointment. 
She was both grieved and angry. It was 
a little thing, perhaps, but it is the little 
things of life that delight or annoy. 

Existence seemed very bare and homely 
to Jane Thompson that summer day. With 
her love of ease and beauty and symmetry, 
| how rude and coarse and hard looked all 
her surroundings! It was only one long, 
monotonous round of homely toil, unre- 
lieved by any of the little sweetnesses and 
| graces that might make even toil pleasant. 
| She did not often think of it, but she re- 
membered that day, with the faintest little 
| stir of regret, that she might have been 
| differently situated; and as she looked up 
| to the pretty French cottage on the hill, 
| embowered in a perfect forest of blos- 
soming vines, something like a sigh trem- 
| bled on her lips. 





“They 





beg for a paltry bit of money to set out her 
table decently,” she thought, rebelliously. 


What business had she to marry Robert 


| Hubbards. In the greenand gloomy light 
| in which Mrs. Thompson looked at things 
to-day, she quite forgot the fact that she 
had fallen in love with the honest, steady 
and good-looking young farmer, choosing 
him in preference to Joe Burnham, whom 


of his own—$2000 a year at least—and a 
| good bit of land, which he rented, and was 
called “Squire,” as his father had been be- 
fore him. He wanted to marry Jane Law- 
rence, and she would not; likes and dis- 








| let enough for any amount of heat. 





‘Squire Burnham’s wife does not have to 


Thompson? she asked herself, her slender | 
| wrist beating away at the butter for the | 


she might have had. Joe had a patrimony | 





ikes cannot be controlled, and she cared | 


Mr. Thompson, not seeing it actually on 
the table when he entered. 
we had no time to waste to-day,” he added 
crossly, in his anger and hunger. “If I 
hadn't anything to do all the forenoon but 
to get dinner, I’d have it ready in time, I 
know.” 

A bitter retort was springing to her lips, 


ously interposed, pushing his new copy- 
book before her eyes. 

**Look, mother, Iam going into sentences 
now, like Frank. It’s my firstcopy. ‘The 
master wrote it, and he said I was to get it 
by heart, too, and always remember it. 
Do read it, mother.” 

Mrs. Thompson, her arms full of the 
cracked mulberry plates, paused a moment 
to let her eyes fallon the new copy. “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath” was what 
she read. It was not that the proverb was 
new: she had read it scores of times; but 
there was something in its appropriateness 
to the present moment that felt likea cool, 
sweet wind on her heated pulses. 

**T will have it ready in a moment, Rob- 
ert,”’ she said, quietly. 


Mr. Robert Thompson looked up. Evi- 


| dently he had not expected so pleasant a 


reply. If the truth must be told, he had 
thought a good bit that morning about the 
white ware. Notin the way of granting 


| it, but that she would probably be sulky 


over it when they got in to dinner. 

‘It doesn’t feel here as it does in that 
blazing meadow,” he remarked to his 
friends, as they went into the cool north 
room to dinner. ‘*Folks that can keep in- 
doors this weather have an easy time of 
it; they don’t know what heat is.” 

Mrs. Thompson wondered whether this 
was a slap at her. Her face looked scar- 
As to 
sitting down with them, she had enough 
to do to wait on the party. It was wash- 
ing day, and Mollie must not be called. 

“This butter must have been kept in the 
kitchen; it is like oil,” said Mr. Thomp- 
£on. 

**] took it out of the cellar since you 
came in; I will go down and get you some 
more, if you think I had better,” was the 
reply, given pleasantly. 

‘*Never mind. Well, I declare! Do 
you call this meat boiled?” went on Mr. 
Thompson, as he began to carve. “It’s 
harder than a rock. If meat has to be 
cooked pretty fresh this weather, it needn’t 
be like this.” 

“I’ve tried to make it nice, Robert,” she 
said, striving to choke down a rising sob 
as well as an angry word. 

Mr. Thompson, aroused by a quiver in 
the tone, looked at his wife; his friends 
looked at one another. She sat down at 
length, but could not eat. Mr. Thompson 
finished his meal in silence. 

He was watching his wife’s face; there 
was something in it he did not understand 
—a kind of patient, hopeless look, as if 
she no longer cared to struggle onward. 
The old mulberry ware did look dingy on 
the snowy white tablecloth, almost too 
bad for these chums of his to sit down to. 
He wondered he had never thought of that 
before. Robert Thompson grew thought- 
ful. 

He passed into the kitchen when they 
were going out again; how hot and stifling 
it felt with that big fire, as bad as the 
south meadow! His wife had been in 
there cooking, that must have made her 
face scarlet. Indoors was not so comfort- 
able a place, after all, if you had hot work 
to do, was the idea that flitted through his 
mind. And perhaps the work was over- 
much for his wife, who at best was but a 
delicate woman. 

A fresh, cool breeze had sprung up from 
the south, as he went out, walking slowly, 
but the sun was burning hot still. Robert 
Thompson waited to wipe his brows; and 
in that moment the voices of his comrades 
came toward him from the other side of 
the hedge, where they stood in the little 
shade it cast. 


“IT told you | 





Jones, | wonder if ‘Thompson's wife's ever | 


sorry ?” 
Was she? The unconscious comments 
of these, his warm friends, came rushing 
down on Robert Thompson's heart and 
brain like a bolt of fire. That she rejected 
Burnham for him he knew, when she 
came home to the old homestead and took 
care of his invalid mother. Tenderly had 
she done it, too. 


mother of his boys; she whom he loved 
well, for all his churlishness? Robert 
Thompson stole away; he could bear his 
thoughts no longer, and he felt that he 
could almost kill himself for his blind 
heedlessness. 

The afternoon wore on toward evening. 
Mrs. Thompson had finished her indoor 
work, the washing up of the dinner dishes 
and the putting of the rooms straight, and 
was going in with an armful of fine things 
she had taken from the clothes-line, when 
the sound of wheels made her look round. 

“I've brought that white ware, Mrs. 
Thompson,” said the brisk voice of Grover, 
springing from his cart and lifting down a 
large hamper. 

‘But I didn’t order it, Mr. Grover,” she 
rejoined, in rather a frightened voice. 

“The master did, though. 
son came down this afternoon and said 
the things was to come up to you at once. 
There’s the dinner-set you admired, and a 
tea set as well. Where shall I put ’em?” 

‘*Bring them in, please,’ she answered, 
rather faintly. He did as he was bid, and 
then drove off. 

Mrs. Thompson sat down by the ham- 
per of crockery and cried as if her heart 
would break. They were magical tears, 
too, for they washed all the weariness and 
despair from her face and the shades from 
her eyes and heart. She forgot that she 
was tired, or that the day was hot; she 
only thought how kind Robert was, and 
what a wicked woman she had been for 
saying to herself in her temper that she’d 
rather have had Squire Burnham. Then 
she unpacked the treasures, pulling them 
out from amid the hay, and singing softly 
all the while. Oh, it was beautiful, that 
ware, with its clear, opaque white, and 
here and there a delicate tracing of fuch- 
sia or convolvulus! 

Mr. Thompson came in and found her 
in the midst. ‘*What is this, Jennie?” he 
asked—the old fond name he used to call 
her. 

“O, Robert!” taking a step toward 
him. 

He opened his arms and drew her close 
to his heart, kissing her as fondly and 
tenderly as he ever had in the days of his 
courtship. 
wife,” he whispered, huskily. 
ever forgive me?” 

‘Forgive you? O Robert! 
so happy in my life! I have been to 
blame. I have not been so patient and 
kind as I might.” 

“Yes, you have. You’ve been an angel 
compared with me; but that is all over 
now. I did not think, Jennie; I did not, 
indeed.” 

‘*But—Robert”—— 

‘You shall have more Help in the house 
—another servant. We'll get her in, Jen- 
nie, long before the sewing club night 
comes round.” 

*“O Robert, how kind you are! 
as light as a bird.” 


‘“‘And you are, almost,” he answered, 
smiling a little sadly as he looked into her 
eager face. ‘‘We’ll all turn over a new 
leaf, Jane. Heaven knows I did not mean 
to be cruel.” 

‘*Robert, you were never that.” 

‘‘Well—we’ll let it be; bygones shall be 
bygones, if you will. Oh, I forgot to say 
that I saw Leeds this afternoon. It’s a 
very dull time now, the poor fellow says, 
without a job on hand; so I thought I'd 
give him one. They'll be here to begin 
to-morrow morning.” 


“Can you 


I never was 


I feel 








Mr. ‘Thomp- | 


“IT have been a brute, little 





The population of Greéley, Colorado, 
fairly estimated, is about 3,500. ‘The vote 
cast at the last presidential election was 
about 700. Two hundred votes is a large 
number to be cast at the school election, 
which allows equal suffrage to women. 

‘The candidates, B. D. Harper and George 
Currier, were of equal public influence. 


| The election was held May 6. The issues 
Could she be wearing | 
out her life in hard work for him; she, the | 


ostensibly were small, though, as the arch- 
secularist of the town said, they were 
“religion and finance.” Mr. Harper was 
supposed to stand for economy in school 
expenditures. ‘I'wo rival banks in the city 
entered with interest into the contest, in 
the hope of having the banking of the 
school fund for the next threee years (an 
illegal thing, it is said, soto have it). Mr. 
Harper had the support of the Presby- 
terians and the Baptists. Mr. Currier with 
his family was of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Church. 

There had been no caucus or preliminary 
meetings for discussion save impromptu 
ones. ‘The names of the candidates were 


| simply put forth by friends of each, as is 


the custom here. On the previous annual 
voting for school officers, which re-elected 
the retiring member, only 51 votes were 
cast; at this election 706 votes were cast, 
and 320 women exercised their right to 


| vote. There were 420 votes for Mr. Currier 


and 285 for Capt. Harper. 

Much work was done in a very brief time 
by the secularists, working with the Con. 
gregationalists, because in the public ex- 
ercises of April 30, in the Opera House, 
commemorating a great national event, 
evangelical clergymen followed the ora- 
tor of the day with theological essays and 
sermons, which had no appropriateness ex- 
cept in their respective pulpits. The affirm- 
ative on the Bible in public schools was 
advocated with intensity by one of the 
clergymen. ‘The liberals made a protest 
against this intrusion of a foreign subject, 
until the hour for the school election, and 
cast their votes for Mr. Currier, as repre- 
senting the more liberal religious element. 

There is little doing by the women of 
Colorado to obtain full suffrage, doubtless 
for the reason that the laws of this young 
State already embody a large degree of 
liberality towards them. Equal suffrage 
in school elections was secured by consti- 
tutional law, on the admission of Colorado 
as a State, the right having been exercised 
in territorial days. 

The census of those of school age is 795. 
Total expenditures for the year, $14,083.11, 
of which $10,000, or $17.71 per capita, rep- 
resents salaries of teachers. 

A WOMAN VOTER. 
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“‘WOMAN’S PLACE IN NATURE.” 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

‘*And God said: Let us make man in our 
image after our likeness, and let them have 
dominion,” ete. 

‘So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him. Male 
and female created he them.” 

This is the earliest, the simplest, the 
noblest account of the creation of the race. 
It has never been bettered. 

Surely it is more elevating to regard hu- 
manity as the race made after the image of 
God, and capable of learning more and 
more, through human work and experi- 
ence, to understand the Lord and His ways 
and follow after them, than to regard it 
with Mr. Grant Allen in a low way, as the 
race that ‘“‘ploughs and builds and navi- 
gates and mines,” or even to define it with 
some one else as the race that ‘‘cooks.” 

If the old account is the more elevating, 
you cannot suppress it simply by calling it 
‘*Pre-Darwinian.” The noblest will for- 
ever hold its own. We do not live to eat; 
we eat to live. Ploughing, mining, etc.. 
are but the means, not the object for living 
as Mr. Grant Allen seems to suppose. 

Returning, then, tothe ancient and nobler 
representation, we ask: ‘Did the Lord, in 
dividing the human race, disinherit either 
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half, or give to either the right arrogantly 
to claim precedence?” May we not consist- 
ently suppose that fatherhood and mother- 
hood are both means of developing the 
godlike qualities and sympathies? Accord- 
ingly, we find am especial share of the 
higher qualities bountifully developed in 
women, and withal they are capable of 
practical, reflective, artistic, and literary 
work. Though, like Mr. Grant Allen, they 
may not do so much ploughing, mining and 
navigating as the sturdier sons of the soil, 
they may fairly regard their allotted work 
as of equal importance. Developed by its 





educative influence, they may undoubt- | 


ingly claim their God-given position as the 
equal half of the human race. 
Lawrence, N. Y. 8. E. BLACKWELL. 
ee 
EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION NEEDED. 


COBDEN, ILL., May 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Why do you advocate woman suffrage? 
Is it for the benefit of the women as a class, 
or is it on broad national grounds, or both? 
If so, it will be opposed as of no benefit to 
the women, and an injury to the nation, if 
it increases the number of ignorant voters 
who yote from feeling and not from con- 
viction, as witness the effect of the enfran- 
chisement of the negroes. 

Some women will say: ‘*You do not 
mean to compare us to the negroes?” 

No, madam; except as to ignorance of 
the underlying principles of our govern- 
ment; and in that knowledge I do not 
think you are much in advance of the ne- 
groes. 

You willask;: ‘How is it with the men?” 
In my Opinion, at present, sixty per cent. 
of them, including the black race and for- 
eign-born citizens, are unfit to vote. But 
that is no reason for increasing this per- 
centage; it is rather a argument for its 
decrease, 

Our GOVernment was founded on certain 
principles embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence; but when the Constitution 
was formed, certain prejudices which had 
descended to the people from their ances- 
tors required consideration. Therefore the 
Constitution was a compromise, especially 
in regard to negro slavery. 

Now, the prejudice against woman suf- 
frage has to be overcome, and how to ac- 
complish that is the question for all 
thoughtful men and women. I would sug- 
gest that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion be advocated, restricting the suffrage 
to those American citizens, twenty-one 
years of age, male or female, foreign or 
native-born, who have a certificate of 
graduation from our grammar schools; or, 
in other words, let us make an educational 
qualification necessary before a citizen can 
exercise the right of suffrage. 

Such an amendment would not affect 
those who already possess the right of suf- 
frage. 

By advocating such an amendment, suf- 
fragists would bring to their side all who 
are in favor of encouraging education, and 
all who desire the advancement of human- 
ity, for it would tend to improve not only 
the intellect but the morals of the commu- 
nity. It would stop the purchase of votes 
by raising their value, as no one will sell 
what he has to attain by labor, as cheap as 
what is given to him. 

I, for one, of the men who fought the 
rebellion for three years inthe front, would 
join in any such movement, heart and soul ; 
and I do not think there would be a cor- 
poral’s guard of the old veterans that would 
Oppose it. AN OLD SOLDIER. 
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A NEW CONVERT TO SUFFRAGE. 


S1oux FAuys, DAK., May 12, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Irenew my subscription to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and thank you for the great and 
greatly needed light it has given me the 
past year, on the equity and importance of 
suffrage for women. I ama new convert to 
woman suffrage, and very largely through 
the weekly visits of the JouRNAL. Ihave 
been seeking the right about this matter 
fora long time, and now that it has dawned 
upon me, I feel emancipated from doubts 
and misgivings which I now see were not 
worthy to be cherished. 

As I have spoken against woman suf- 
frage and withheld my help in the past, 
believing that was right, I desire now to 
do what seems to me right—help this cause 
in every way I can. Will you send me 
some sample copies of the JOURNAL for dis- 
tribution ? 

I thank you personally for the help you 
have given me, and in the name of woman, 
whose cause you and your co-workers have 
defended in the time of its infancy and op- 
probrium. C. J. Be 

‘ 
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WOMEN CAN STILL BE ASSESSED. 


ASHBY, Mass., May 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the little town of Ashby a good deal of 
latent interest in woman suffrage has late- 
ly become aroused. A number of ladies 
have expressed a wish to vote, and wish 
to qualify themselves. Our assessors, I 
am told, have asked at each house if any 


| pair any 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





women, however, say they were not asked. 
Now they wish to know if they can make 
application, as in previous years, between 
now and September next, and [ am asked | 
to find out. | 


women wished to become voters. Some 


We are intending to have a public dis- 
cussion at a Union Sewing Circle, and I | 
should like to be able to tell the ladies ex- | 
actly what steps they must take. 

If you kindly answer our questions, you | 
will greatly oblige. 

L. CLEMENTINE GATES. | 

[Women can still make application to be | 
assessed, as in previous years, at any time | 
between now and Sept. 15. The law re- | 
quiring assessors to ask at each house for | 
the names of women desiring to be as- 
ee-sed does not in any way change or im- | 
opportunity previously given | 
them.—Eps. WOMAN'S JOURNAL. } 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SPECKLED HEN. 


Dear brother Ben, I take my pen 
To tell you where, and how, and when 
I found the nest of our speckled hen. 








She would never lay in a sensible way, 

Like other hens, in the barn on the hay, 

But here and there, and everywhere, 

On the stable floor, and the woodhouse stair; 


And once on the ground her eggs I found; 
But yesterday I ran away, 
With mother’s leave, in the barn to play. 


The sun shone bright on the seedy floor, 
And the doves so white were a pretty sight, 
And they walked in and out of the open door, 
With their little red feet and their feathers neat, 
Cooing and cooing more and more. 


Well, I went out to look about 

On the platform wide, where, side by side, 
I could see the pig-pens in their pride ; 
And beyond them both, on a narrow shelf, 
I saw the speckled hen hide herself 
Behind a pile of hoes and rakes, 

And pieces of boards and broken stakes. 


Ah! ha! old hen, I have found you now, 
But to reach your nest I don’t know how, 
Unless I could creep, or climb, ot crawl 
Along the edge of the pig-pen wall. 


And while I stood in a thoughtful mood, 

The speckled hen cackled as loud as she could, 
And flew away, as much as to say, 

“For once my treasure is out of your way.” 


I didn’t wait a moment then; 

I wouldn’t be conquered by that old hen! 
But along the edge of the slippery ledge 
I carefully crept, for the great pigs slept, 
And I dared not even look to see 

If they were thinking of eating me. 


But all at once, oh, what a dunce! 

I dropped my basket into the pen— 

The one you gave me, brother Ben; 

There were two eggs in it, by the way, 
That I found in the manger, under the hay. 


Then the pigs got up and ran about 

With a noise between a grunt and a shoat. 
And when I saw them rooting, rooting, 
Of course I slipped and lost my footing, 
And tripped, and jumped, and finally fell 
Right down among the pigs, pellmell. 


For once in my life I was afraid; 

For the door that led out into the shed 

Was fastened tight with an iron hook, 

And father was down in the field by fhe brook, 
Hoeing and weeding his rows of corn, 

And here was his Polly, so scared and forlorn; 
But I called him, and called him, as loud as I could. 
I knew he would hear me—he must, and he should. 
“O father! O father!—get out, you old pig! 

O father! oh! oh—”’ for their mouths are so big— 
Then I waited a moment and called him again, 
**O father, O father, I am in the pig-pen!” 

And father did hear, and he threw down his hoe, 
And scampered as fast as a father could go. 

The pigs had pushed me close to the wall, 

And munched up basket, eggs, and all, 

And chewed my sun-bonnet into a ball, 

And one had rubbed his muddy nose 

All over my apron clean and white; 

And they snuffed me and stepped upon my toes, 
But hadn’t taken the smallest bite, 

When father opened the door at last, 


And oh, in his arms he held me fast! 
—The Voice. 
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OLD SILVER-HEELS. 


This is the true story which Aunt Lucy 
often tells the children, as we sit around 
the fire at twilight. 

**When I was a little girl—seventy years 
ago—we had to go more than a mile to 
school. One of the large boys would come 
for us at night, with old Silver-Heels and a 
sleigh made of a crockery crate on runners. 

‘“*We would pile in until there was not 
room enough for another one, shouting, 
laughing, and snowballing each other. 
Old Silver-Heel& would go on patiently 
across the bridge, and about half way up 
the long hill. Then he would turn round 
and take a good look at the load. If there 
were more than three or four of us he 
would begin to back down the hill. 

‘*Back—back down the hill to the very 
bottom. Then, without a word, he would 
walk up again to the same place. If we 
had not lightened the load he would look 
around and go backing down again. Some- 
times we let him do so five or six times be- 
fore the boys would get out; but we never 
could get home until they did so. 

“After they were out, and old Silver- 
Heels had counted the load, he would go 
gravely on to a steep, ‘sidling’ place near 
the gate, where he generally managed to 
tip us all over. We didn’t care for that, 
for it was only fun to shake off the snow 
and run into the house.”—Mrs. Frances 
Smith, in Our Little Ones. 
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cal. Try this great 


All over 


the House 


cleanliness and satisfaction reign 
where James Pyle’s Pearline is 
used, 
laundry work is nct dreaded. 
The china, glassware and win- 
dows are bright and not cloud- 


House cleaning and 


ed—servant, mistress and the 
woman who does her own 
work—all are better satisfied, 
and this is why—PEARLINE 


produces perfect cleanliness— 
with less labor than anything 
known—it has all the good 
qualities of pure soap—more 
besides—has no bad ——* Harmless and Economi- 
abor-saver. 


Beware of imitations, 


prize schemes and peddlers, PEARLINE is never peddled, 


but sells on its merits by all grocers. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 





EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


with or without the 
HE 
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LH) within a waist. 
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\ Style 600, Ladies’ 
‘ \ is 601, “ 
i , a 

| as 610, Misses’ 
cre iil oat 


« 631,1 


fp Une 
PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


awe One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO.,, 31 


HUMOROUS. 


Promissory notes: Tuning the fiddle be- 
fore the performance. 


“*T think I saw Mrs. Scribuler this morn- 
ing.”” ‘*Why do you think it was she?” 
**She was reading Scribuler’s novel.” ‘‘It 
must have been Mrs. Scribuler.”’ 


Landlord—Excuse me—aw—what stuff 
is your coat made of, Pat? Pat—Bedad, 
and I dun’ ‘no, but I think most of it’s 
made of fresh air, sur. 


Young Man (looking over hotel register) 
—I see that Joshua Crawfish, of Crawfish- 
ville, is stopping here. Where can I find 
him? He’s an uncle of mine. Clerk—I 
think you will find him in the elevator ; he’s 
been riding up and down all the forenoon. 


‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest,” is the motto a newspaper displayed 
at the head of one of its columns. ‘‘H’m,” 
said Brown, as hesawit. ‘If they expect 
me to digest the article I just read, they 
must take me for an ostrich.” 


Little Marjory, playing with her kitten, 
ot a rather severe scratch from her pet. 
fer lips trembled for an instant, and then 

she assumed the commanding attitude that 
her mother had assumed toward her under 
somewhat similar circumstances, and ex- 
tending her hand, said sternly: ‘Titty, 
dive me that pin!” 


An Englishman who became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States told this 
story: ‘*The day before the Fourth of July 
last year the teacher to whom my boy 
goes to school explained to her class why 
the day was celebrated. The next morn- 
ing the boy, who was born under the stars 


and stripes, said to me, ‘Dad, this is the | 


day we licked you.’” 










ORSETS 
Over 14 Millions Sold 


in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 


ae tie EVERYWHERE. 


THIS WAIST isa 


621, Children’s—without Bones.......... 
nfante’ “ 6  Kcccece coccccee eocccccccee oO 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
ones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
. T CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
. and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
* ty that of a corset yt 80 that a corset and a 
“ n the 

Wt aoe, perticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 


rfect bust support is provided 


Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


’ ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones...........++. oo 0$1.75 
“ ** Bone Front only......+.++ seeeee 2,00 
Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
ole Back without Bones.....+..seseeeeees 1.50 
oe © Boned...cssesees Cocccccececoccce 1.75 


own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman's Journal, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders, 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Song Leaflet. 





| 


| Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hun“red 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 


Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con. 
tinues five months. yomen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S8., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N Coliege Ave. and ?Ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 

orters and Elastic Bands made toorder, Office hours, 

rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures......ss+ssseeeses @ 85,00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........ ee eeeeeceececess \ 

Matriculation Fee (Yearly) «+++sssssssccseees Be 

Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5. 

Graduation Fee....csccecsesees coccccccccece 80. 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
ee a and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
jreek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
aratus complete. Fellowships (value $450 f 
sreek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and ecponee of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


00 
00 
00 
00 











STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 


The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 

References : HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 


MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


Dress Reform Rooms 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 








| of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
| Livermore. 
! Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
| ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
| Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 
Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
ot one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, No, 


| DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
| 
! 
| 





3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mai!. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, | 


for double price. 


PEERLESS DYES s:io.1'Satccnm. 








COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 


| able garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS. in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DO. POoOocedqd., 
5 Hamilton Place. 


KCENIGS je crore, Bey 
PILLS seem 
BROWN & CO.’S The des und wont re. 
WINE OF COCA SBEYz, 7ONi¢ ane 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


‘When 


1 say cure I do not mean 
a time and then have them return again. meen s 
feal cure. I have made the disease of FITS, 
‘x FALLING SICKNESS a po CS 








to cure the worst cases, 
is no reason for not now recei a@ cure. 
at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
‘ TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 
At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Mrs. 
Kennard, of the Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Development, reported the Sun- 
day Afternoon Meetings for Women. The 
speakers at these meetings represent every 
denomination, the Union being wholly un- 
sectarian. ‘The address is followed by free 
conversation. All women have been made 
welcome at the Fortnightly Mothers’ Meet- 

ings, held in the interest of the home. 





Mrs. Kate G. Wells reported for the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund. A year 
ago they took the initial steps towards the 
purchase of a new building. Their plans 
were formally approved by the Union, and 
$10,000 of the funds were handed over in 
payment to the Building Trustees. Four 
thousand dollars more are still to be paid 
over, leaving a balance of some $15,000, of 
which the income only can be used, from 
the Perkins and Downes fund. 


The Sales-Room reported sales for the 
year ending May 1, 1889, $35,480.87. Num- 
ber of consignors to Sales-room, 695. Paid 
to consignors during the year, $31,303.72. 
Through these consignors 600 members 
have been added to the Union. Amount 
received as commissions and paid to the 
treasurer of the Union, $3,548.10. In- 
crease of sales over last year in excess of 
$3,000. 


Mrs. Chamberlain Poor, of the Employ- 
ment Bureau, reported from its domestic- 
service department 1,512 applicants for 
help, 1,541 for situations. Of the latter, 
1,375 found places. For various other ser- 
vice, 980 applicants for help; 1,673 for 
situations. Of the latter, 591 found em- 
ployment. During the season numerous let- 
ters had been received and answered con- 
cerning advertisements promising women 
work at home and elsewhere. Of the 
eleven so-called ‘‘firms” investigated, 
seven were fraudulent. 


Mrs. Harding, of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, reported a successful year’s work. 
Classses had been held for instruction 
in botany, dressmaking, drawing, elocu- 
tion, French, German, millinery, penman- 
ship, painting, stenography, sewing— 
thirty-eight in all. The instruction had 
been excellent, and an ever-increasing in- 
terest in the classes had been noticeable. 
A valuable course of lectures had been 
given by the Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association. 


Mrs. Walling, chairman of the Art and 
Literature Committee, reported a very good 
attendance at the ten lectures given before 
the Union. The lectures were of special 
interest, and the committee take this op- 
portunity to return their thanks to those 
who so kindly favored them. Six of the 
lectures were followed by supper, after 
which music and readings were given. 
Three union meetings were held to bring 
before the members the working of the 
different committees. 


The report of the Protective Committee 
was read by Mrs. K. G. Wells, the chair- 
man. She spoke of the great loss which 
the committee had sustained in the death 
of Mrs. Sewall, who had been associated 
with the work since its commencement, 
and who had been peculiarly successful in 
her management of cases; of the need of a 
written contract between employer and 
employee in domestic service, which would 
prevent needless and petty disputes con- 
cerning wages. The largestsum recovered 
this year has been $240; the smallest, 50 
cents. ‘The individuals concerned have 
been chiefly domestics, seaMstresses and 
nurses. Instances were given of special 
cases. The committee investigates each 
complaint, and when necessary the case is 
carried into court-by attorneys, who give 
their services. 





‘ Miss M. Chamberlin, of the Befriending | 


Committee, reported forty-six cases in 
which needed help had been given after 
due investigation. This committee is con- 
sidering the plan of inaugurating a Mutual 


Benefit Association, whose object shall be | 
to create a fund from which self-support- | 


ing women may draw if disabled by sick- 
ness. Members of the committee have 
canvassed the city and find the idea 
meets with very general favor. A set of 
by-laws embodying the proposed plan has 
been drawn up by a competent lawyer, 
and, in the new rooms, with an added 
corps of workers, it is hoped that the plan 
will be carried out. 


The Lunch-Room during the past year 
has been very successful. Itfurnishes ex- 
cellent food at moderate prices, and the 
attendance steadily increases. Besides this, 
it offers a pleasant room to all women who 
like to come in and bring their own 
iunch. ‘The Lunch-Room in the new build- 





ing furnishes increased facilities for the 
accommodation of the public, and it is well 
filled every day. 


THE SOCIAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 


Miss Melissa Chamberlain, chairman, 
reported the average daily attendance of 
visitors to ‘“‘the rooms” as ninety-two in 
summer and one hundred and fifty-three 
in winter. 

The library has been increased by the 
gift of two hundred books and a large 
number of miscellaneous magazines. 

The reading-room is supplied with five 
monthly magazines, twenty-six weeklies 
and two daily papers, all donated by pub- 
lishers except the Zvening Transcript, Har- 
per’s Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly. 
Miscellaneous magazines and papers after 
being read are sent where they are found 
to be needed. 

The agency of direction keeps a limited 
list of boarding-places in city and country, 
it has on file catalogues and circulars of 
educational and charitable institutions, and 
endeavors to collect such local informa- 
tion as may be required by visitors. 

The Wednesday evening free entertain- 
ments have been well attended, one even- 





ing each month having been devoted to a | 


lecture on some practical subject. 


» o_o ed 


DR. JACOBI ON GRANT ALLEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Besides the fallacies in Grant Allen’s 
brilliant generalizations, which have al- 
ready been pointed out by A. 8. B., oneor 
two others might be mentioned. 

It is true that during the periods of preg- 
nancy, parturition, and even lactation, the 
human female is disabled from other occu- 
pations than the care of offspring, more 
than is the female of the other mammalian 
animals; and, for a single birth, the period 
of disability is longer. But, on the other 
hand, the disability is never normally ab- 
solute, but only relative to the activities of 
the inter-reproductive periods; and these 
activities are normally so much greater 
than those of the mammalia that a larger 
margin may be spared. 

Again, the life of women is very much 
longer, and the number of their offspring, 
for each individual, very much smaller than 
that of other mammalian animals. Con- 
sequently, the proportion of time conse- 
crated by them to reproduction is im- 
mensely smaller, as compared with the 
duration of their whole lives, than in the 
case of the animals. Evenin prolific Eng- 
land, the average number of children to a 
marriage is only four and one-half. If it 
were necessary to allow two years of en- 
tire disability on the part of the mother 
for each child, only between eight and ten 
years would so be occupied out of the en- 
tire life of the average mother. But, for- 
tunately, such an amount of disability is 
rarely necessary; much of what often ex- 
ists being rather the result of either dis- 
ease or custom than founded in the na- 
ture of things. 

Again, in England, one-third of the wom- 
en do not marry, and one-eighth part of 
the marriages are sterile. 





Finally, it is precisely in England that | 


thinkers have most clearly seen the neces- 
sity of limiting rather than of stimulating 
reproductive activities, in order to secure 


greater comiort for those who are already | 


born and must be provided for. 


Ali these considerations show that while | 


it is evidently true that femineity consti- 
tutes a modification of the main type, ‘‘de- 
tailed” or ‘‘told off,” to secure the perpet- 
uation of the species, female persons com- 
prise many other elements besides that of 
femineity, and these other elements demand 
recognition, and must be socially provided 
for. 

Further: the essentially social nature of 
the human animal demands that his repro- 
duction and education should include not 
only physical organs and aptitudes, but 
mental and social capacities, aptitudes and 
instincts. To ensure the proper inherit- 
ance and development of these, it is really 
necessary that the female as well as the 
male parent should share in social life, in 
its activities and responsibilities. Mr. 
Allen’s generalization curiously resembles 
the antique doctrine which, as physiologist, 
he would now repudiate, namely, that the 


female parent was simply and literally the | 
soil upon which a seed was planted and | 


developed independently into offspring. It 
is, however, an interesting question 


whether the mental aptitudes of women | 


have been distributed so exclusively with 
reference to reproduction, that, whether 
called upon to bear children or not, wom- 
en really care for little else, and, on the 


whole, manifest little energy or capacity | 


except in regard to matters associated with 
marriage and offspring, even when both 
are denied them. Many facts, superficial- 
ly considered, would seem to indicate that 
this is the case. But the problem to solve 
is, whether this overwhelming preponder- 
ance of special interest, when it exists, de- 
pends upon irreversible physiological and 
fundamental peculiarities, or whether it is 





not rather a secondary characteristic, due 

to the pressure of the social medium and 

to a multitude of habitual traditions. 
MARY PUTNAM-JACOBI. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had p ia his hands by an East India mission 
ary the formula of a simple 
for the and 


tion, 
and Affecti also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 


plaints, after ha tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human —y— 4 will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
Display of Art School Work. 


The Cowles Art School is yr its year’s 
work in the gallery of the Boston Art Club. The 
exhibition is much superior to former exhibitions, 
and a great deal may be found that shows the 
steady, patient drill of the teachers and the docile 
application of the scholars. Some of the figure 
painting is ms pe | to be commended for firm- 
ness and honest realism. Many of the drawings 
are especially good, and here is shown the true 
animus of the school. Each scholar, while led 
in the right direction, is encouraged to keep his 
own individuality. Occasionally there is evi- 
dence of very decided talent and genius in these 
rather prosaic drawings from the nude. The 
still-life work, in oil and in water colors, is really 
invigorating in its originality and freedom from 
machine-like methods. In this, as in the draw- 
ings, there is much individuality. The color is 
almost invariably strong and good, and the 
grouping far above the average of school work. 
Open until the 25th inst. 





Or the ‘*West” Odorless Oil Stove, Allen V. 
Garrett, a Boston chemist, says: ‘I find, by 
actual experiment, that a given amount of kero- 
sene oil burned in the ‘West’ Stove produces 
twenty per cent. more heat than the same amount 
of oil burned in the ordinary way.” This is due 
to the following results: When the oil wick is 
lighted, the water is drawn up by capillary at- 
traction and instantly converted into steam; the 
oxygen and hydrogen in the water are at once 
decomposed and unite with the hydrocarbon 
vapor, which is always in excess when kerosene 
is burned. They at once add to the material of 
combustion, and the result is a most intense heat, 
free from smoke, and absolutely without odor. 
The oil, being kept cool, cannot be set on fire. 
After many years’ use, an accident is unknown. 
See advertisement in another column. 





THE announcement that Messrs. Macullar, 
Parker & Company have taken the Boston 
branch of the original Troy Laundry, will be 
received with pleasure by many dainty gentle- 
men. And special attention will be given to 
ladies’ collars and boys’ sailor collars. The ad- 
vertisement will be found in another column, 
and will be read with ‘pleasant interest. The 
names ‘‘Macullar, Parker & Co.’’ mean every- 
thing good and satisfactory. 





Two great enemies—Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
impure blood. The latter is utterly defeated by 
the peculiar medicine. 





No MATTER what you want in gloves, try Miss 
Fisk, 53 West Street. P 








SPECIAL NOTIOES. | 


New England Women's Club. 
Monday, May 27, 3.30 P. M., a discussion of the 


prepentse for « new building. Dr. Zak: 
win May 28, 4 to 8 P.. M., Reception in cele 
bration Tne? Howe's birthday. . 





,» June 1, Annual Meeting in Wesleyan 
Hall. Business ting for b rs only, 10 A.M. 
Public meeting atil A.M. Luncheon at 5 Park 8t., 





Moral Education Association.—The Annual 
Meeting will be held at the Meionaon, artes 
May 30, 1889. Business meeting at 9.30 A.M. Pu 
meeting at 10 A. M., when sses will be made 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Prof. John Ordronaux, 
Edward Cowles, M. D., of McLean Asylum, and 
Kev. 8. J, Barrows. 





The Free Religious Association of America, 
CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL. 

The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religious Association of America is to be 
held in Tremont ie Boston, on the 30th and 
3ist days of May. The business meeting will be 
held on Thursday, the 30th, at 7.45 P. M., in Social 
Hall, on the basement floor of Tremont Temple 
building. This meeting is for the hearing of reports, 
election of officers, etc. The Convention will be 
held in the large upper hall of the Temple, on Fri- 
day the 3lst, with two sessions. The large organ 
will be played at the beginning and midway of both 
sessions, by the celebrated organist, Mr. Howard M. 
Dow. The morning session, beginning at 10 o’clock, 
wiil be devoted to the topic, “Religious Instruction 
and the Public Schools.” Addresses by M. J. Sav- 
age, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, T. W. Higaineon, and oth- 
ers, The afternoon session will begin at 3 o'clock, 
and will be given to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, ‘Nationalism or Socialism.” The discussion 
will be opened by Edward Bellamy, author of 
“Looking Backward,” followed by other speakers 
yet to be announced. The Festival, with its sup- 
per, speeches, music, and social opportunity, will be 
given in the Meionaon Hall of the Temple. M. J. 
Savage will preside. Speeches may be expected 
from him, Ednah D. caer, T. W. Higginson, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Edwin D. Mead, James H. West, 
and others. Music by Baldwin’s Cadet Orchestra. 
The members of the Association and all interested 
in its work are especially reminded that the annual 
fees are now due. Annual members pay $1.00; pa- 
tron members, $5.00. May we not hope for a 
prompt and liberal response to ourtreasury? Those 
who cannot attend the meeting can send their con- 
tributions to John C. Haynes, treasurer, 451 Wash- 
maven Street, Boston, Mass. Let us hear from you, 
friends. 

W. J. PoTrTer, 
Convention Committee, { Epwin D. Map, 
D. G. CRANDON. 

The doors will be open at 6 P. M. Guanes at 6.30. 
Speaking will begin at 8 o’clock. Tickets to the 
supper, $1.00. Tickets to gallery, 50 cents, Tickets 
may be procured of O. Ditson & Co., 451 Washing- 
ton Street, at office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Park Street, and of D. G. Crandon, chairman Fes- 
tival Committee, at the Convention, Friday. 





Boston Bureau of General Information for 
Strangers. 
Mrs. E,H. ORDWAY. Miss A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 

Persons visiting Boston can be furnished with 
competent Guides at $1.00 per hour (and car fares) 
for a party not exceeding four persons; each extra 
person 25 cents per hour additional. 

Rooms at Hotels or first-class Boarding-houses 
will be engaged without charge. Shopping orders 
by mail promptly attended to at,8 per cent. commis- 
p: Any Address, with stamp, 

ORDWAY & LITTLEFIELD, 
3 Park St., Room 8, Boston, Mass. 

Office hours, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 





Romans 12:11. Greeting: W.C.T.U. Print- 
ing House, 8 Pine St., Lockport, N. Y., now ready for 
business. This will inform you that I have moved 
my printing business from Yorkshire Center to 
Lockport, and am now prepared to do all kinds of 
Job Printing at the lowest living rates. W.C, T. U. 
Stationery always on hand. State, Department, 
County and Local Stationery printed to order; also 
Banneretts, Constitutions, Certificates, Programmes, 
PledgeCards, etc., on short notice. Mrs. Frances 
w. Eechenn. President of Lockport W. C. T. U., 
Associate Business Manager. Address Miss ABBI 
E. HUFSTADER, 8 Pine St., Lockport, N. Y 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ 


Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 


Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo- 
dations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 


$1.50 upward per day. $7 upward per week. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situa’ 
twelve miles pn gh x gg * ificent pe 
scenery, sea fishing, ng, ing, and an 
excellent table. Board, 35.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Until June 10th address Mrs. Albee at 281 Lexing- 
on St., East Boston. 














Law Student would like situation as companion 
or governess in a nice family. Apply to M. ADE- 
LAIDE HAMM, 85 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass., 
care M. M. Pearson, M. D. 





Private Board.—Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege- 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN Cross, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms. 





Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for- 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of the 
w. C. T. U. and of the W.S.A.., is peagese for work 
and lectures in Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining tothe elevation of women. Mrs. 
Howe has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
Reform. 





ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 





MT, CARROLL SEMINARY @%:.csrrou™) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL OPEN 


their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad- 
vantages in the study of Languages, Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col- 


lege. Circulars sent on application. 





‘SCHOOL TEACHERS and OTHERS 


| ment of maenine- Gives information to parents in 
$a 





Good profitable business in your own locality for 
ladies of education, ability and tact. No objection- 
able feature. Instructions free. Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau | 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart 


regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 

th positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


W STUDIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 8&t., 
Ba. ere SS BOXER, K. R.CRAN- 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. Rotor | 

an 
tention to LIFE STUDIES, 


PO: i and Illustrating t any ti 
ating. Bega at any time, 
For circulars address as above. F.M. COWLES. 


LADIES’ Sor.GUIDE 
as T OKOLOGY sti 


GENTS wanted in city and country. 
ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicagoll’. 














NOTMAN PHOTO. Co, 


STUDIOS AT 
3 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 
Special Tickets for sale at WoMAN’s Jourwar 
office at greatly reduced rates. 


FOR HOME READING. 


A SEVENFOLD TROUBLE. 


By PANSY AND HER FRIENDS. 12mo, $1.50. 
But for the confession in the protnen it would 
never occur to any one that this smoothly written story 
mn Ttleatecne 

a 
ofa ing ‘whet 


the stepmother is unappreciated, the children misun- 
derstood, the er worried, and everything tendj 

to misery. To bring order out of chaos, and 
harmony out of discord, is the alm of the writers each 
one of whom takes the character in which he or she js 
most interested, and works it out to the best advantage 


““" TOM’S STREET. 


By Mrs. 8S. R. GRAHAM CLARKE. 12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. Clarke has obtained a wide larity witl 
young people through her “Yenste ton Books.” snd 
thi 'ner Tat sorgewifehe 1, x brebily sensei 
8, her lai 8 + which, in a br bu, ti 
that may be > is etght ~4 





way, shows the done in a ne ‘s 
hood through the efforts of one strong, carneet ona 
willing worker. “Christian Endeavor” societies wil] 
find it full of suggestion. 


ALAN THORNE. 


By MARTHA LIVINGSTON Moopy. 12mo, $1.25, 


All who are interested in the solution of the great 
roblems that vex society ay should “Ala 
horne.” While not second to “Robert Elsmere” in its 

strong humanitariantsm, it represents that happy com- 

bination of faith and works which alone stands hor the 
truest Porton. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as vivid 
as Dickens’, and its treatment of the temperance ques- 
tion is masterly in its realism, Every thoughtful 
reader, young or old, will be the better for its teachings. 


ACROSS LOTS. 


By Horace Lunt. 12mo, $1.25. 


To those who love the country this book will be most 
enjoyable reading, recalling a thousand and one pleas- 
ant incidents, Every page contains some fresh bit of 
instruction or touch of keen insight into the wonders 
of nature, the habits of birds or insects. For fine com- 
ment and a certain unconventional freshness of obser- 
yation the book is quite on a par with the writings of 
Jeffries or Thoreau, 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDS 


By Rev. J. A. HALL. 12mo, $1.25. 


The popater mind has been deeply stirred of late by 
many able, earnest works, designed to overthrow the 
established beliefs of a? personal God, a 
divine Christ, and the immortality of the soul. But 
here is a book that stoutly defends the old faith, and 
that too not by an appeal to revelation, but by meeting 
scientists and philosophers upon their own ground. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.00. 


A delightful story of how two boys, assisted by a 
bright little sister, went into business, in a small way at 
first, with the laudable ob ect of helping to take care of 
Mamsy and baby Roly Poly. The firm of “Brimmer 
Brothers & Company,” Rosalie being the “Company,” 
had up-hill work sometimes, but they were of the 
sturdy New England stock, and held on, till in course 
of time the “Little Red Shop” became the “Brimmer 

tore, 

The story is full of the racy child-life in which Mar- 
garet Sidney excels, and its cheerful philosophy is 
contagious, 





If you want a copy of the New Edition of 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
Send 25 cents, before the edition is exhausted. 
Comments from letters received daily, 

“T am so glad to be able to get this delightful story in 
cheap form.” 

“Please send me tive more copies of the ‘Little Pep- 
pers’ for friends.” 

“T am getting myself into business, but all my friends 
who see it wantacopy. Please find enclosed a check 
for twelve more.” 

“We have long cherished the cloth volume as a house- 
hold treasure, and now I must have the paper one for 
common use,” 

“It is just what I want for my Sunday-school class. 
T enclose order for ten more,” 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


EXTRA QUICK LAUNDRY ! 


Goods Sent by Night Express. 











The original Troy Laundry, State of New 
York, is now represented in Boston by Macullar, 
Parker & Company, and has no other agency in 
this city. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


will be sent to Troy every week-day, and may be 
called for at our Furnishing Goods Department 
the second week day thereafter. 

No destructive chemicals are employed in the 
washing, and all collars ironed by hand. 





Price for Collars and Cuffs, 2 cts. each. 





Special attention given to Ladies’ Collars and 
Boys’ Sailor Collars, which are done in the bes 
manner, at the same price as above named. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 








A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both cmasing and instructive. Do you know 

how the Barnacles fish? Do you know how the 

Prairie Dogs live? Do you know about the Ivory 
will 


Plant? THE YOUNG IDEA tell you. 
Sixteen large paees: 50 cents a year. Sample 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDBA, 


31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, o-_ pe to the _——— An eig 
page mon . cents a year. ress 
. THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
re the BEST. 


PEERLESS DYES 233.1 S.tecem 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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The world is speaking 
Its voice is sweet an 
It has a freshness as ¢ 
It has a wisdom as ¢ 


And I would catch its 
The dreamy murmu 
The browsing cattle w 
To westward from t 


That softened outline 
Against the shining 
The sunlit vapor whic 
The shadows which 


Ah, what can mean th 
Which speaks and \ 
At first it only seems | 
Then comes a doubt 


EDITORI 


The Connecticut 
tives has passed tl 
suffrage to women, 
school offices. 


The women of 
failed in their effort 
tection for girls ra 
years, at which, t 
State, it now stands 
passed a bill that a 
a girl under fifteen 
or causes one to b 
proprietor of a disre 
ploys a girl under | 
any capacity, shall 
misdemeanor.” Th 
a fine of a thousand 
imprisonment, or | 
far as it goes; but 
much lighter than t! 
even to a fine of a 
prisonment. A mil 
well as a maximum 
of assault, the offen 
“consent” of a seve 
sufficient defence. 
point remains as b 
ment or repeal. 
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Now here is an o 
to make the dullest 
woman suffrage. I 
en of Delaware hav 
the amendment of t 
is a law not only so 
that foreigners cal 
existence. France 
Standard of mora 
quotes the Delawar 
ment and indignatio 
is regarded as capab 
gently to her own r 
why she may not be 
intelligent while st 
legislators of Delay 
their constituents | 
of their constituent 
mothers armed wit! 
those legislators w 
Women’s ‘petition t 
sent? 
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Mrs. Julia Ward! 
birthday, received 1 
lation from the Sa 
Club, the Detroit ¥ 
Catur (1il.) Women’ 
or forty other sour 





